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Che Farm. 


What they are doing at Coldwater. 


Last weck, the horse breeders of Branch 
county determined to hold their first county 
show, but the clerk of the weather was deci- 
dedly opposed to the movement, a severe rain 
setting in on the afternoon of ‘Thursday, 
which suspended for a few hours, but contin 
uing all night and until a late hour of Friday 
morning, accompanied by severe lightning and 
thunder, which struck a barn and consumed it. 

The reputation of Coldwater for fast road 
stock is well known, and for breeding horses, 
this village is onriva'led Mr. A.C. Fisk 
first started the Black Hawk stock in this 
county, by procuring Hero. This was follow 
ed by Green Mountain Black Hawk, which 
was brought into the State in 1854, and after 
being used till the fall of 1857, was sold to 
owners at Louisville, who still esteem him ag 
one of the best stock getters cf his class ever 
brought into Kentucky. He is valued there 
at this day at $5,000 or $6,000, and judging 
from the many colts which he has lett behind 
him in Branch county, ana mostly all from 
mares not distinguished for breeding, he cer- 
tainly was a horse of much value. We had 
an opportunity of seeing a number of bis 
colts, and all show remarkable speed for their 
age, combired with good temper and early 
maturity. In the trials held on Thursday, 
the five year olds were represented by two 
geldings, Both of a chestnut color, and both 
pretty evenly matched, whieh in the mile 
heats, with a very heavy track, made the time 
Of 2:48, 2:50, 2:55. One of these belonged 
to F, V. Smith and was named “ Elder Suif- 
files,” the other to H. N. Moore, named 
Watchmaker. ‘The latter took the premium 
the contest being very close. 

In the four year old class the pair of Stal- 
lions shown at the last State fair, belonging 
to J. B Crippen, both from the same Green 














Mountain Black Hawk, but from mares that 
had a cross of the Alfred or Sampson draught 
stock in them, and a horse named “ Little 
Wonder,” also by Green Mountain Black 
Hawk, made the mile in 3:10 and 3:9. ‘I'he 
track heavy as before. The cross of this 
horse on the heavy mares seems to have made 
an excellent stock, for both these four year 
old Stallions are thoroughly matched, and 
both show size, weight, good capacity for 
draught, plenty of bone, and at the same 
time, style and action. These Stallions ought 
to make a fise cross on much of the farm 
stock for the purpose of getting good useful 
horses of all work, 

In the three year olds, Mr. I. G. Miles 
showed a very handsome colt, Tycoon, by 
Moscow, and Mr. Seely a colt, Royal Oak, by 
Green Mountain Black Hawk, which made 
their mile in 3:18 and 3:213; and which it 


| was evident to us a little more training could 


have put them through in several seconds 
less. 

As a matter of course we visited Magna 
Charta, who is placed in a new stable built 
expressly for him. This renowned Stallion is 
in fine condition, and has lost much of that 
coltish appearance which he had last year. He 
has thickened up considerably, and shows 
now a compaet, medium sized horse. We did 
not see him move, as he was not taken. out 
whilst we were in Coldwater. But his owners 
are getting ready to show him this fall, and 
are full of confidence that for a five year old, 
it will be difficult to match him. 

At Mr. A. C. Fisk’s stables we found Black 
Prince, a son of old Black Hawk, that we 
think must possess a very close resemblance 
to his celebrated sire. This horse has grown 
very much within the past two years, and is 
now one of the most promising stock getters 
in the State, and at the same time of the 
closest descent from Vermont Black Hawk. 
Moscow is also at these stables in fine condi- 
tion, and showing as much spirit as ever, 
During the past winter Mr. Fisk, noting the 
want of a link in the stock which he had, went 
to Kentucky, and after examining the colts at 
various stables, at last selected a two year old 
thoroughbred, of the stock of R. A. Alex- 
ander, named Warfieid. This colt is by im- 
ported Sovereign, and his dam Isola is by old 
Bertrand, a most famous racer, sired by the 
celebrated Sir Archy. From such stock 
we ought to have one of the best of colts, and 
we think Warfield is a good one, and that he 
is well calculated to do good service to much 
of our stock in this State. Tnough but two 
years old last May, he already stands sixteen 
hands high, and has a barrel like a hogshead, 
round, full, and with ribs standing out clear 
to his hips, though not in heavy flesh he 
measures round his chest within an inch 
of six feet, and round his loins the very same. 
He is not only very deep in the chest but he 
is very full through the heart. For a two 
year old he looks almost tvo large in body 
for his limbs, which are very fine, clean, flat 
and well muscled, but he stands beautifully 
straight upon them. His head is clean and 
broad, his eyes very prominent and full, his 
ears rather large, and somewhat coarse, his 
neck rather short than long in proportion to 
his size, his shoulder and fore quarters mag 
nificent, his back and loin good, his quar- 
ters deep, full and large, a fine stifle with 
hocks well let down, but his hips are rather 
Darrow across. 

In this point Sovereign himself is most de 
cient, still the well filled width from the stifle 
to the buttock shows great powor. The 
color of this colt is a bright bay, with dark 
mane and tail, and white ancles and dark 
hoofs. Warfield is apperently as good tem- 
pered as a lamb, but as yet has all the 
awkwardness of the two year old; when 
he fills out he must be a magnificent horse, 
and one that wi!l leave his mark on the stock 
of Branch county. Every filly that Warfield 
sires should be retained, and when the cross 
is made upon them with the compact roadster 
stallions now developing themselves, we will 
see, what we will see! At any rate it is not 
likely that Coldwater will soon surrender her 
supromacy in breeding horses,with such stock 
as Magna Charta and Warfield to breed from. 

Mr. Fisk, among his other stoek exhibited 





a pair of Moscow yearling colts, which he had 


already broken to double harness and were 
driving handsomely together. They were a 
stylish pair of babies in harness, 

On the farm of Mr. J. B. Crippen, we 
found some magnificent heifers by Orpheus. 
All Mr. C.’s cows this spring, however, had 
'yull calves, and he has therefore got some to 
dispose of. We looked them over with great 
satisfaction. They are all most promising, 
and we have no hesitation in commending 
those who want to raise the best kind of 
Shorthorns, to make a trial of one of these 
Orpheus calves. We have yet to see the 
man who has purchased one of this bull’s 
calves, who has regretted his purchase. And 
every one, go where he will, is bound to make 
his mark. For the Duchess blood will tell, 
as long asa drop of it lasts. Mr. Crippen 
has no heifers to dispose of. In the place 
of Orpheus, he has purchased a young bull 
from the stock of Mr. F. Stone, of Guelph, 
C. W., named Wellington He is a long, well 
set animal, red and white in color, of very 
good quality, a little heavy in the head and 
horn at present being only a year old, but both 
are of good form, the. one being broad across 
the forehead, and the other flat. This bull 
Wellington, was sired by Third Grand Duke, 
a bull by Mr. Booth’s King Arthur, out of 
Eugenie, by Grand Turk. The dam was im 
ported Sanspareil, a cow of good descent ace 
cording to the English herd book. Though 
not of so high breeding as Orpheus, this 
bull will unquestionably keep up the reputa- 
tion of Mr, Crippen’s herd, and we think 
will cross well with his Orpheus heifers, It 
will be an extraordinary animal that will ef- 
fect much improvement on some of those we 
saw in his pastures, 





The Treatment and Curablility of the 
Pleuro-Pneumonia. 


Dr. Geo. H. Dadd, in the August number 
of the American Stock Journal, makes the 
following -remarks relative to this disease 
which has been sabdued in Massachusetts, 
and very largely through his instrumentality 
as one of the commissioners: 

As regards the curability of this malady, 
I agree with our principal authorities, that 
there is no uniform, nor reliable mode of 
treatment known to science, and almost all 
surgeons that have treated, or experimented 
on the treatment of the contagious or infec- 
tious pleuro- pneumonia, consider it an incur- 
able disease. It is a well known fact that 
many of the subjects of this malady are ap. 
parently cured, thrive well, fatten, and their 
carcasses are sold in European markets; yet 
their lungs are seldom if ever sound; because, 
in the majority of cases, there is found either 
altered structures, or loss of substance of the 
same. As but few patients can be restored 
to entire usefulness, it seems that the isolation 
of infected and exposed animals; the inocu- 
lation of those not diseased yet located near 
infected regions; and extirpation in cases of 
emergency, are the best means of managing 
this pest. 

Because in ordinary pleuro-pneumonia, 
medicinal remedies, hygienic weans, and the 
recuperative efforts of nature, conjointly or 
not, as the case may be, are said to cure the 
malady, it is inferred by some that the con- 
tagious affection cav, also be successfully treat- 
ed, but facts show the contrary. 

Should the disease, however, assume a 
milder form in this country, than it has in 
Europe, all the curable cases may be benefit- 
ted by a judicious system of medication; yet 
in that event the malady will have its “ run,” 
as the saying is, and like ship fever, typhoid 
fever, or the small pox, will defy our attempts 
to “cut them short,” 

All that I should attempt to do in the treat 
ment of this contagious malady would be to 
try and keep the patient alive while the dis- 
ease was running its course; and the remedies 
are, pure air, sanative medicines and good 
nursing. : 





Hints to Barley Growers. 

One of the first. malsters in the United 
States sends the following hiots for Canadian 
farmers; ‘Allow your barley to remain io 
the stock or barn for two or three. weeks be- 
fore threshing. The grain must sweat some 








straw than when threshed and in the barn; it 
malts better and will command a higher 
price.” 





Spanish Fleece. 


Mr. JomnstonE—Sir: I noticed ‘in a late 
number of the Farmer a letter from R. 
Thompson of Grand Blanc, giving a state- 
ment of the produce of his own flock of 
sheep, also refering to a notice in one of the 
late numbers of the Farmer of some quite 
heavy fleeces of wool, as he terms it, weigh- 
ing some twenty-two pounds each, accom- 
panied by a desire on his part, to know the 
blood of the sheep, and whether the wool 
was of more than one years growth, &o.— 
Without doubt those heavy fleeces Mr. 
Thompson refers to were shorn ata little 
neighborhood shearing match which took 
place at my barn in Franklin, about four 
miles west of Tecumseh, the 2d of June last. 
Consequently I can answer bis inquiries under- 
standingly. The sheep were all of pure 
Spanish blood, and the wool was of one years 
growth only. Five fleeces, among which was 
one ewe fleece weighing thirteen and one 
fourth pounds, weighed upwards of o:e hun- 
dred pounds, The heaviest fleece shorn from 
the flock was twenty-two and one fourth, the 
lightest twenty-one and one-fourth pounds.— 
I Lave a small flock of ewes of the same 
blood that average a fraction over ten pounds 
of washed wool, and there are others in this 
vicinity that will equal and perhaps beat 
mine. Mr, Thompson also expressed a desire 
if there were any Spanish sheep in the State 
(his being French) that would beat his to 
hear from them; whether he is beaten or not 
he cau judge by consulting the figures above. 

Yours Respectfally, 


A. J. HUNTER. 
Franklin, Aug, 8d, 1860. 





Seed Grain. 


The following is the opinion of an English 
writer on the quality of seed grain, and its 
liability to degenerate, when once it has 
reached acertain point of perfection. The 
subject is one which is worth consideration, 
and certainly there are many who can testify 
that their experience will bear out the theory 
laid down by the writer whom we quote. 

“There appears to be a limit set by cli- 
mate, cultivation, situation, and local. circum. 
stances, to the quality of the produce of the 
soil. All cultivated vegetables have a ten- 
dency to degenerate, but this tendency is 
more than counteracted by the cultivation 
bestowed, until they arrive at a degree of 
perfectlon beyond which it does not appear 
possible by any cultivation to push them; 
and if this is attempted, a recoil is induced 
and a degree of degeneracy and inferiority in 
the produce appears to be inevitable. This 
is, perhaps, particularly the case in annual 
and biennial plants, Suppose a very prime 
sample of wheat is presented to us,such as 
might induce a farmer or corn factor to pro 
nounce it one of the best he had ever seen, 
the presumption is, that this fine grain grew 
on land of the best quallty, which was pre- 
pared in the best possible manner for it; that 
the circumstances attending its growth, ripen 
ing, harvesting, etc. had been particularly 
favorable; and that it had in fact, arrived at 
the utmost perfection which it was capable 
of attaining. Now, if this fine grain is used 
as seed, what will be the result?—of what will 
be the produce? Will it not be found to 
have degenerated—to be much inferior to 
the seed used? Improve, it cannot; that it 
will remain stationary, is just possible; but 
that it will * go back’ 1s almost certain. When 
grain is used which has reached the maxi 
mum—wheat weighing sixty-eight pounds per 
bushel, barley weighing fifty-eight pounds 
per bushel, oats weighing forty-eight pounds 
per bushel—is the produce reaped equal in 
quality to the seed sown, or is it not always 
a few pounds, and often a considerable num- 
ber of pounds, lighter? The plants appear 
constitutionally incapable of producing an 
equal to that graim trom which they sprung, 
because it had attained that degree of per. 
fection beyond which it could not possibly 
go, and, therefore, retsograde it must for a 
season; but having done so it will advance 


time; it is better it should do so while in the{again the following season, if climate, soil, 


aod circumstances, are favorable; should 

these prove unfavorable, it will continue to 
retrograde. If this doctrine is correct, it fol- 
lows, that to raise a first-rate article as pro- 
duce, we must use an article of lower quality 
as seed, Agricultural societies offer premi- 
ums for the best samples of ‘seed wheat.’ 
Many competitors come forward with splen- 
did samples; bright, heavy, plump, and beau- 
titul, The superlative best—if I may so 
speak—are selected for the prizes. The su- 
periority in point of quality being thus settled 
it is resolved, before awarding the premiums, 
to test the productiveness of the selected 
sorts; and for this purpose several agricultue 
rists receive a portion of theseed, tosow on 
their respective farms. It is sown, reaped, 
harvested, and thrashed; and by and by, out 
come the jadges’ report, in something like 
the terms following; ‘ We find the quantity 
and quality so inferior that we can not re- 
commend the wheats for the Society’s premi- 
ums'—just what was to have been expected. 
Grain of the weights I have mentioned, or 
approaching them, is about the limit fixed 
by .our climate for their attainment ; and if 
we sow them with a view of raising a better, 
of even 80 good, we shall find to our mortifi- 
catien, that instead of going forward, we have 
been going backward. 


“Ohange of soil and situation have no 
doubt an invigorating influence on plants 
subjected to them; but no change of soil or 
situation can add improvement to a produc- 
tion which has already attained perfection, 
and those who have been attentive observers 
will be led to conclude that when vegetables, 
animals, or even the mental powers of man, 
attain an extraordinary degree of perfection, 
degeneracy in those particulars in which 
they have }een superior seems invariably to 
await their offspring.” 





A Wheat Midge Destroyer, 

A correspondent of the Canadian Agri- 
culturist makes the following statement, 
which will be read with great satisfaction in 
all wheat growing regions of this country: 


I am rejoiced that this week I can announce 
the arrival of a deadly enemy to the wheat 
midge or fly-moth; the farmers have discov- 
ered some species of ichneumons which de. 
posit their eggs in the larva. One of these 
is very small, black and shining; the other is 
also black, with red feet and a blant tail_— 
These are often mistaken for the wheat fly, 
but as it has only two wings, while they have 
four, the distinction is obvious. To observe 
the proceedings of the ichneumons place a 
number of the maggots or larvee of the wheat 
fly on a sheet of paper, and set a female 
ichneumon in'the midst of them; she’ soon 
pounces upon her victim, and intensely vibrat. 
ing her antenns, bending herself obliquely, 
plunges her ovipositor into the body of the 
larva, depositing in it a single egg. She will 
then pass to the second and so on, depositing 
asingle egg in each; You will observe the 
maggot writhing in seeming agony when 
sometimes the fly stings them three times — 
These ichneumons appear in myriads on the 
outside of the ear; but as if impatient of 
bright light, sheltering themselves from the 
sun’s rays among the husks.” 





An Imported Southdown. 

J. O. Taylor, of Holmdel, New Jersey, at 
the late letting of Jonas Webb of Babraham, 
bid off one of the bucks for one hundred and 
twenty éix guineas, six hundred and thirty 
dollars. This seems a very large price to pay 
for the use’ of a buck for one year. This 
animal took the second prize as a two year 
old in the exhibition of the Royal Agricuitur- 
al Society of 1859. ‘ 





7a We note that the Messrs. Webster, of 
Kalamazoo county have been adding a num- 
ber of choice Spanish bucks and ewes to their 
flock, from the etoek of Messrs. Chapman & 
Spafford, of Manchester. ‘The bucks are by 
the sire to which was uwarded the first pro- 
mium at the Unive | States Fair held /ast year 
at Chicago. Mr. Webster has:about 1,100 in 
jo his flock, and the attention he is giving to 
the improvement of it is an evidence of the 





interest felt in sheep growing. 
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Sheep & Woole-Sonthdowns and Spanish, 


R. F. Jonystonz, Ese—As Wool has be- 
come one of the most iwporttantstaples of our 
State, whatever relates to its profitable pro- 
duction cannot fail to be of interest to the 
farmer. The various statements that havo 
recently appeared in the columns of the Miout- 
Gan Farmer, showing the products and pro- 
fits of eeveral flocks of sheep in different 
portions of our State, are, therefore, eminent 
ly interesting and useful. It is but a few 
years since three pounds of wool per head 
was considered a fair average for the flock, 
and four pounds was considered the ultimate. 
Now, liowever, we have abundant. testimo- 
nials that six pounds and upwards is becom- 
ing a common average among many of our 

best flocks—so. much so, indeed, that no wool 
growers should be content uutil he hus ate 
tained that average, especially if his flock is 
not large. Already has Michigan taken her 
place among the first wool growing States of 
the Union, and it would be difficult to find, 
in any part of the country, flocks whose av. 
erage weight of fleece exceed those of many 
of our Wolverine farmers. In the issue of 
the Farmer for July 28, I noticed the state- 
ment of Mr Thompson of Grand Blane, in 
this county, of seven French bucks, (two full 
bloods and five grades,) shearing ninety-one 
pounds of wool; being an average of thirteen 
pounds to the fleece. I also noticed the 
statement of OC. H. Rockwood of Genesee, 
in this county, of his flock of seventy two, 
shearing six pounds three ounces to the head 

These statem nts do credit to the wool grow 

ers of Geneseo county, and will give further 
publicity to the fact that is already becoming 
pretty well understood, that Genesee stands 
among the first wool growing counties of the 
State. 

I notice that my friend Rockwood express. 
es some anxie:y, lest the farmers of Michigan 
may be misled by the article of Mr. Tib its, 
in a recent number of the Farmer, giving his 
opinion in crossing the Spanish sheep with 
the Southdown. There are some facts in con- 
nection with this experiment of Mr. Tibbits 
that ure worthy of examination. It seen.s 
that fifteen yearlings averaged 6} pounds of 
wool per head—the heaviest fleece weighing 
nine pounds, and the lightest five pounds 
seven ounces. They were the result of a 
cross of a Southdown buck upon three quar- 
ters blood Spanish ewes. Hence we may 
conclude they were half Southdown, thre « 
eights Spanish, and one-eighth native. Mr. 
Mr. Rockwood remarks, that “ it is very evi- 
dent that h‘s clip got its average from the 
Spanish ewes.” For the purposes of exami- 
nation we will take it for granted that such 
was the fact. What then does it prove?— 
First, that a cross between the Spanish and 
Southdown does not sacrifice the wool, in 
quantity—for who will claim that 64 pounds 


Spanish flocks, and five ounces above the ex- 
cellent. flock of Mr. Rockwood, taking bis 
own statement, Second, that very little loss 
is sugtained on the score of quality, as Mr. T. 
sold his wool for 42 cents a pound, 

Before examining this subject further, per- 
mit.me here to remark that, so far as I am 
informed, the advocates of the Southdowns 
never have e'aimed for them peculier excel- 
lence as a wool growing sheep. On the eon- 
trary, while the verdict of the great majority 
of the American people has pl>ced the Span- 
ish merino at the head of all wool growing 
sheep, the Southdowns have been with equal 
ubanimity voted the first position among the 
meat producing classes. In our devotion to 
the Spani b sheep, let us not so far suffer the 
“wool to be pulled over our eyes” as to for- 
get that the world must be fed as well as 
clad; aad when we'take into consideration the 
fact which, though not properly considered, 
is admitted by all, that a given amount of 
meat can be produced at less expense in mut- 
ton than in any other. form, is it not. an im- 
portant matter.that the best class of mutton 
sheep should find a place among us, and 
receive the fostering care of our best agricul- 
turigts? especially so, when we have seen, as 
in cese of Mr, Tibbits, it ean be done without 
any, material sacrifice of the fleece. It is well 
known that the Messrs, Whitfield of Oaklaud 
county have repeatedly reesived ten dollars 
a head for their Southdown muttons, from the 

Detroit butchers. Othera may go and do 
likewise, if they wi'l; but it is needless to re- 
mark, that sheep, to bring this price, must 
be well fed, a8 well as well bred 

Mr. Rockwood objects to crossing, and re 

marks, “If I wanted to keep for muttou, I 
would get either Southdowns or Leicesters 
aud breed pure.” This idea is very good, in 
theory; but how will it work in practice? Full 
bloed Southdowns are as yet scarce in our 
State, and will cost prices varying from $10 





sale affords a strong presumption that she can 
have been no ordinary heifer 
speakirg of events which occurred long be- 
fore my own recollection, I am dependent 
upon the evidence of others. Subject to this 
proviso, then, I may state that I have it upon 
the authority of one who well knew the 
Duchesses in early days, that as a family 
they always possessed the high quality which 
characterizes them at the present day. My 
informant, however, adds that the cross with 
Belvidere appeared to impart to them a char- 
acter of majesty, strongly exemplified in the 
Duke of Northumberland, which now seems 
as peculiarly to distinguish the bulls as re 

finement does the cows. At all events, this, 
like every other important cross to which Mr. 
Bates resor'ed, including the remarkable one 
of the blood of the Matchem cow, has been 
is not fully up to the average of the best | Stamped with the approval of the public.— 
Not only have both bulls and cows of the 
Duchesss family realized prices, which taken 
one with another, may be termed nnprece- 
dented; but other animals have, by means of 
a few crosses of this blood, in spite of short 
pedigrees, been sold for more money than the 
best blood of other families were apt to com- 
mand. Thus, at Mr. Tanqueray’s sale in 


family (descendants of the Matchem cow) re- 
alized 1100 guineas (#5500). Yet the pedi- 
gree of this family is not traced further back 


for that of the Duchess tribe, a mere ca 


ed on reason? As far as I am competent to 


upwards—and, with the ineraased demand 
for mutton sheep, not one-tentlr ofthe wants 
could be supplied at these figures. Is it not 
‘then well for those who. cannot get the full 
bloods in sufficicnt quantity, to commence 
with such as they can ebtgis, and breed up 
to perfection as fast as ‘possible. « Tho-intro« 
duction of the Spanish merino blood into our 
country has.conférréd benefita upon gur agri- 
cultural comatasity amoueting to millions 
but, had the system of pure breeding been 
adhered to, both Mr. Rockwood and myeelf 
would have long been in our graves. before 
they would have been generally diffused 
throughout our country. If, then, the system 
of cr.ssing has proved so useful in the intro- 
duction of the Spanish sheep, why then dis- 
card it in the case of other valuable varieties? 
One more remark shall close this already 
too lengthy article, In crossing the South- 
down sheep with the Spanish, asin. other 
matters of experiment, I would advise every 
man to proceed with caution, first selecting a 
few and awaiting the result before infusing 
the blood into a whole flock, so that if the 
result does not mcet expectations, the ex 
periment can be abandoned without serious 
disappointment. NORTHERNER. 
Goodrich, July 80, 1860. 


The Duchess Shorthorns. The Progressive Gardeners Society of Phil. 

Willoughby Wood makes the following | adelphia, lately held a discussion on the sub- 
remarks on the origin of the Duchess family | ject of mildew, which presents some points 
of Shorthorns, which has always borne such | worthy of attention. We find the report in 
high repute as the most perfect of the im-|the Germantown Telegraph. The Vice 
proved breed: President of the Society, Mr. Grassie, sub- 
“ The Duchess family would appear to have | mitted a brief essay on mildew which is as 
been bred with care at a period considerably | follows: 
antecedent to that usually assigved as the ori-| Mildew, whether on the vine, the stems of 
gin of the improved Shorthorns. More is| wheat, the leaves of the chrysanthemum, 
known of its origin than is the case with most | gooseberry, pea, rose, or peach, is the result 
others, even of the most celebrated or‘ginals| of parasitic fungi, the roots of which penc- 
of the race. We find that Mr. Colling ex-|trate the epidermis, rob the plant of its 
pressed a high opinion of this family at a) juices, and interc:pt its respiration. It is 
period long antecedent to that of their being | generally admitted that every species of plant 
crossed with Belvidere.* Indeed, the very | has its own peculiar forms of vegetation and 
considerable price which Mr. Bates paid for| animal parasites. Although the same species 
the Duchess which he bought at Mr. Colling’s| may not unfrequently be found on different 
plants, in general they are found in greater 
abundance on the plants to which they ap- 
pear to have some affinity. Thus we have 
the mildew of the peach, the vine, pea, ber- 
berry, &c., named and known as such. This 
much is admitted, but what wewant to ascer- 
tain is the cause of its origin. Here we find 
a diversity of opinion, and I may add, will 
likely continue to be, as on all such subjects. 
There are three or four opinions more 
prominent than the rest and worthy of our 
practical investigation; it shall therefore be 
my object to present those views (as under 
stood by me,) to the members, and learn 
their experience with regard to them, 
First, we may take the President’s theory 
of it, in which some of the most practically 
observing men in this country and Europe 
coincide. Ata former meeting he gave us 
the result of his practical observation, that 
plants by nature or habit, natives of a moist 
climate, introduced into a drier atmosphere, 
are victims to mildew; that dry air, as stated 
in the Theory of Horticulture, acting on 
the surface of tender vegetable tissue, was 
favorable to its development, mention‘ng the 
lilac and hawthorn as examples. It is a well- 
known fact, that in dry seasons we have more 
mildew than in m ist; and I have no doubt 
all of you who have had experienc with the 
peach tree on walls, in Europe, have observ- 
ed that those trees that got copious syring- 
ings, were not troubled with mildew in com 
parison with those that were left to them- 
selves. We had two or three dry, warm 
days this szason, in April; with me, English 
gooseberries, where most exposed, were all 
mildewed ; those in a more moist and shaded 
position partially escaping. Again, in sowing 
peas for fall use, if they get good, copious 
waterings, they are never much affected with 
mildew, and we all know that in a dry fall 
turnips are more apt to mildew. 

The Second Theory is quite the opposite 
of the first. It supposes mildew to be pro- 
duced by too much moisture; that is, the 
leaves absorb an excess of moisture from the 
atmosphere; the soil is too dry for a compar- 
ison with the air; that if damp and cold 
weather succeed that which has been warm 
and bright, without a good fall of rain, we 
are sure to have mildew; an injurious absorp- 
tion of moisture by the leaves and stems of 
thought him of introducing the Princéss ross the plan's taken place, the ascent of the true 
through Betvidere. Hearing of his existence, and |s@p is retarded, a retrogade motion of the 
0 hia “a “teens ee ee ‘fluids is produced, and the plant becomes the 

e wen ouse ve and, | * 
oe eee on pdomyt Sevan we a fungi. I may add that this theory 
house being locked in the absence of Mr. Stephen. om n very generally aecepted as the true 


son trom home, he had his first inspection of him 
through a hole in the wall, and the boll appearing} The Third Theory is that fungi are com- 
municated to the plants from the soil and 


just what he wanted, he too seemed to have ex- 
claimed Eureka! Eureka! . Having ultimately suc- developed within the ti and that they 
J 
afterwards make their way through the stom- 


as possible approach the type of a true Short- 
horn. That they possessed both symmetry 
and early maturity is attested by the numer- 
ous premiams which they won at the meet- 
ings of the Royal and other agricultural so- 


Duchess tribe along with that of Daisy, as 
remarkable for their milking powers. Mr. 
Bates,. however, soon ‘arrived atthe convie- 
tion that the degree of forcing which is nec- 
essary to command success in the show-yard 
is highly prejudicial to a breeding herd; and 
he consequently diseontinued the public ex- 
hibition of his stock. It is possible that the 
fine quality for which his herd and its descend- 
ants are remarkable may be in part owing to 
his judicious treatment, in keeping his stock 
generously without forcing it unduly. Since 
his death, and its consequent dispersion, its 
value has rather increased than otherwise, as 
witness the marvelous Tortworth sale, and 
that of Mr. Tanqueray. In public competi- 
tion, too, this blood has been eminently suc- 
cessful whether in conjunction ‘with other 
blood, like Mr. Ambler’s Grand Turk, or un- 
alluyed like Lord Feversham’s Duke of Ox 
ford.” 


~~ 


Mildew. 








Of course, in 


1855, three cows and a bull of the Oxford 


than Young Wynyard (2659). Is this pre- 
ference for Mr. Bates’ blood, and espectally 


price on the part of the public, or is it found- 


form an opinion, I certainly think the Duchess 
tribe possesses in an eminent degree those 
qualities which are desirable in improved 
cattle. Indeed, when the buyers of the 
world are congregated together, it will gener- 
ally be found that their judgment is right 
The question then arises, wherein the pecu- 
liar merit of Mr. Bates’ stock consists? Mr. 
Bates required a Shorthorn to present a union 
of good qualities, instead of, like too many 
breeders, developing one or two points out 
of all proportion, while sacrificing others 
equally valuable. Beginning with the Duch- 
ess heifer, he endeavored to establish a fami- 
ly, every member of which should as nearly 


*It is generally undexstood that the Duchesses 
were not going the right way, when Mr. Bates be 





Mr, J. Stephenson, from thence dated the fame of 








ceeded, as we have said, in obtaining him from 
the Ducheses.—Dunelmesis, in Mark Lane Express, | ata; that every specimen emits annually my- 


cieties. , The Rey. fy Berry mentions the 


riads of minute seeds (sporules,). and these 
ave wafted through the air. They may re- 
mein dormant until® convenient season, then 
Vegetate and reproduce.-sporules;—that they 
have likewise the power of spreading by 
throwing Sut offeéts from the roots, so that 
they“ate-never absent from the soil, but at 
one period or other are to be found on the 
plants eubject to their attacks. 

‘The Fourth Theory is, that mildew is caus- 
ed by the distempered juices of plants, and 
no one ever saw mildew upon the leaves of a 
healthy; vigorous plant; in short it is not so 
much in the atmosphere either wet or dry, 
although it originates on the surface of plants, 
but that the tissue of the subject has always 
been previous to being attacked, in a diseased 
state. I have never found mildew attack any 
grape vines under my charge but once, some 
three years ago, and then slightly; it was on 
the variety called White Nice; the previous 
fall the wood had not been well ripened, the 
next spring it bled considerably, the wood 
produced was unhealthy, watery and spongy, 
hence a fit subject for mildew. We have 
several cures in the way of sulphur, nitre, 
common salt, the fumes of black sulphur, hy- 
dro-sulphate of lime, &c. But prevention is 
always preferable to curative operations, and 
I have no doubt that if vines are kept in due 
vigor, well drained, the border protected 
against excesses of either moisture or dryness, 
and the leaves protected from sudden atmos- 
pheric changes, they will never be visited by 
mildew. For those who may require a cure, 
I may mention that I have never found it 
necessary to cover the bunch and leaves of 
the grape with sulphur; only simply spreading 
it about, is generally effective. Hydro sul- 
phate of lime is made of equal parts quick 
lime and sulphur, one pound of each to five 
pints water, boiled for ten miuntes; to this 
add 100 parts more water, let it clear and 
syringe with it. Common salt for roses, 
peas, and similar out door crops, two ounces 
to the gallon of water; of nitre, one ounce 
to the gallon; with this syringe the plants. 

William Saunders seemed to favor the dry 
air theory. He says: 

Damp had been adduced as the cause of 
mildew, but I cannot agree with this conclu- 
sion. It has been asked, how shall we pre- 
vent mildew in graperies? I say, by admit- 
ting little air, and no air below. If mildew 
be caused by damp, how do we account for 
the absence of mildew on the gooseberry in 
the moist climate of Scotland, I may also 
mention that while in New Haven, Conn. we 
had wu very damp season in 1850, and there 
that year 1 had fine gooseberries, free from 
mildew. The lilac here is not affected in wet 
seasons as it is in dry and the hawthorn—what 
destroys the hawthorn in this climate, but 
our dry, hot summers? There is nothing 
scientific about this matter if we can prevent 
this dry, arid air, we can remedy all this, All 
the remedies applied have acted by producing 
this result: for instance, salt hay is used to 
mulch the gooseberry, and by preserving 
moisture, prevents the mildew. 

Mr. James Eadie could not subscribe to the 
dry air theory. On the contrary had found 
roses attacked with mildew in very damp 
houses; in fact the damp appeared to be the 
direct cause of their being mildewed. I do 
not know exactly what we should understand 
by a nice, moist, growing atmosphere. I 
have experienced mildew just. in what I 
would consider such circumstances. It has 
been stated that mildew will not occur if air 
is moist and currents of air avoided, but this 
is not the fact; the disease is there, it requires 
some warm, sunny days to make it obvious 
on the surface of the leaves. The mildew is 
established during the dark, cloudy days, and 
after maturing rises to the surface, when it is 
seen for the first time to the eye; but careful 
examination of the leaves will prove its ex- 


blotches, which exposure to the sun will 
turn brown. When the grape mildew is ful- 
ly developed, presenting its peculiar white, 
downy appearance, it can be washed off with 
the syringe, but the disease is not washed 
out of theleaf, There is not a single fangus 
in existence that will develop in a dry, warm, 
atmosphere. 

Waster Elder.—The questions to be an- 
swered in the discussion of this subject, so 
far as I understand it are: What is Mildew? 
Whence does it come? Whereis it tound?— 
And how can we guard againat it? 

First. There are a diversity of opinions 
as to what mildew is; some assert. that-it is a 
parasitic fungus; a genus of plants of many 
species——which bear fruit and propagate 
themselves by seeds.. And this answers: the 
first two questions, 

Third. Whereis it found? It is foand 
upon nearly all kinds of decomposing bodies, 





requiring a certain degree of moisture for 


istence previously; it is shown in diseolored |. 





its workings, either in the air or in the bodies 
upen whi¢h itis found, Ripening grains that 
have béen lodged by heavy rains and remain 
long wét;and when shocked and stacked, if 
not fully dry. Wall papers produce it, when 
the walls are long wet and the rooms dark; 
our wearing apparel and eatables, kept long 
in damp and dark closets and cellars, . What 
we call “fire fang” in dung heaps is mildew; 
it is upon grape-vines, roses, peach trees, &e., 
when growing in forcing houses ; turnips, 
cabbages, gooseberry bushes, &c., when grow- 
ing upon a dry soil, and ina dry atmosphere 
and exposed to the sun. It cannot exist up- 
on a dry, light and airy surface, nor in water, 
Wherever you find darkness, moisture and 
exclusion of fresh air, there you will find mil- 
dew, and decomposition going on; upon what- 
ever living plants it is found, they are suffer. 
ing from a reaction in their growths, and are 
in @ state of decomposition. And mildew is 
the sign which is first observed upon the 
leaves, young shoots and fruits, and if un: 
checked will soon destroy the plants altoge- 
ther. And it is only when plants are grow- 
ing upon a soil and in aa atmosphere unsuit- 
able to their natures, that they are afiected 
with mildew. The exotic grape growing ont- 
doors in our Middle States, and the peach tree 
growing out-doors in the north of Europe, 
are affected with mildew; the climates being 
unfavorable to them. The exotic grape is 
free of it growing upon the hillsides of 
France; the peach tree generally, growing in 
our open fields in the Southern States; the 
rose in the open gardens; as heat, dryness, 
and pure air are their especial requisites, but 
when growing in forcing houses stimulated 
with rich manures,—artificial heat—a confin- 
ed air, and an excess of moisture, their vitali- 
ty is over stretched and weakened; a slight 
reaction throws them into a state of consump- 
tion or decomposition; hence the cause of 
mildew upon them. Turnips, cabbages, 
gooseberry bushes, &c,, are free from it when 
growing in moist soils and cool atmospheres. 

Fourth. How can we guard against it?— 
This in a horticultural view, is the most im- 
portant point; but as it has baffled all the 
most skillful cultivators the world ever saw, 
we cannot expect to be always free of it in 
our forcing houses. We should grow all our 
plants as nearly in accordance with nature as 
possible; but how can gardeners supply all 
the requisites of many different genera and 
species, growing promiscuously in a glase- 
house? Where the exotic grapevine, peach 
and nectarine trees are only grown, the same 
remedy and preventive will suit them all— 
Lime and sulphur will greatly arrest the pro- 
gress of the evil, and save the plants and their 
fruit from ruin; clear light, pure air, cleanli- 
ness, a uniform temperature, the wall frequen- 
tly whitewashed with hoi lime, fresh slacked 
lime frequently dusted over the floor, will 


tend greatly, to prevent the appearance of 
mildew. The new-fushiened glass-houses with 
stationary roofs and large glass, are far su- 
perior to those with deep and heavy rafcers 
and small glass, as they give more light and 
less shade, the manuer of ventilation is also 
better, the whitewash upon the glass in sum- 
mer should be very thin, so as to let the light 
be clear without scorching; thick whitewash 
is too cloudy in dull weather, which greatly 
increases the spread or propagation of mil- 
dew; darkness too is very hurtful to all kinds 
of plants when under a high temperature, 
and might cause a reaction io their growths, 
as sudden changes of temperature often do. 
Another cause of mildew is the crowding of 
plants too closely in the houses, which makes 
too much shade aad retards the free circula- 
tion of fresh air among them, and who knows 
but when the grapery is long shut close up 
in winter, the seeds of mildew may be sown 
and not appear visible until heat and moisture 
are applied in spring; and it is for this reason 
that T think that every glass stracture for 
growing plants, should have a chiinney like a 
dwelling-house chimney, and always kept 
open, both to admit fresh air and to allow im- 
pure air in the house to escape. 





The Spitzenbergh. 


Eprror Faruer:—When I wrote to you in 
regard to the King apple, raised by Mr. Bang- 
hart, (not Barryheart) I bad no idea of com- 
ing *Stunne:” on the Spitzenbergh, nor yet 
of glorifying beyond plain truth the King 
apple. 

We all think so much of Spitzenbergh that 
“a word against his honor spoke demands 
frum us avenging stroke,” and I confess that 
I stoutly did battle with the knife in his ‘a- 
vor till his juice was gone, his skin was 
shrivelled, and the superior merits 6f King 
at this stage of the contest, were too evident 
not to be acknowleged. 

Thanking Mr. Lyons for his kind “ demar- 
rer,” L only hope thet all the farmers in our 
State may soon raise both varieties, and 
judge by raising and eating, how much wy 
remarks should be restricted. 


Respectively Yours, 
M. M. HALL. 


Hunters Creek, Aug. 4th, 1860, 
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Ghe Garden & Orchard, 


Grape Vine Culture. 


Mr. Eprror. I am desirous of starting a half 
acre grapery, I have two or three kinds of 
grapes, each of which is confined to one 
bunch of roots. I desire to know bow I may 
best use the roots, or vines themselves which 
I now have, as the starting point for my con- 
templated grapery; and if I use the roots how 
I should use them, and when they should 
be put out; and if I use cuts from the vines, 
how and when I should use them. | I have ex- 
amined all my books on fruit culture, but do 
not find a satisfactory answer to my ques- 
tions in any of them. I am not willing to 
pay, the high prices charged by nurserymen 
for grape sets if I can make my vines on 
hand answer the purpose. Oap you or some 
of your correspondents. give me the desired 
information? I presume the information 
would interest others desiring to plant out 
small graperies, but not knowing how to be- 
gin. L. H, Parsons. 

Corunna, July 28, 1860. 


REMARKS. 

Mr. Parsons does not state the kind of 
soil on which he proposed to plant his vine- 
yard, nor yet the varieties which constitute 
the two or three kinds of grapes which he 
proposes to employ; but, as both are matters 
of primary importance to planters generally, 
a few hints in this direction can hardly fail to 
be of utility. Our seasons, although bright 
and warm, are seldom unvecegsarily long for 
the full and perfect ripening of the grape; 
hence the exposure should be a favorable one, 
and, as this plant in common with most oth- 
ers, will not tolerate a wet subsoil, if not al- 
ready dry, it should be made so by thorough 
underdraining; which will, also, render the 
soilearlier and warmer. If this prerequisite 
is complied with, our state furnishes few soils 
that may not be adapted to the growth of 
this fruit. Whatever be the nature of the soil, 
it sbould be deeply and thoroughly pulver 
ized, and enriched, if needful, as at no subse- 
quent period can manurs be so easily and 
effectually applied. 

Owing to the shortness of our seasons, the 
Catawba seldom acquires the full flavor, with 
us; except in very favorable localities or sea- 
sons; and even the Isabella sometimes fails 
to ripen within the last few years; however, 
an awakening has been exp2rienced in the 
culture of this fruit, the result of which has 
been the production and introduction of 
many newer and earlier varieties, some of 
which are of the finest quality, and promise, 
from their ea: liness, to prove eminently adap- 
ted to our climate. Among these the Dela- 
ware is unquestionably the “earliest and 
best,” and yet it has several drawbacks, which 
will probably prove fatal to its adoption asa 
vineyard or market grape in our State. The 
fruit, although very beautiful and luscious, is 
too small, under ordinary culture, while the 
plant is difficult of propagation, and compar- 
atively a slow grower. Until the tastes and 
purses of our fruit buyers are better cultiva- 
ted, this prince of “ natives” must be confin- 
ed to the grounds of amateurs. Were we, 
with the present knowledge and experience 
with this fruit, to name a list of varieties adap- 
ted to both the table and the manufacture of 
wine for the market, we would name, among 
the newer varieties, Diana, Concord, Hart- 
ford, Prolific and Clinton; which we would 
value about in the order named. They are 
strong and hardy, and will ripen early enough 
for our shortest seasons. 

Grape vines of bearing age do not bear 
transplanting well, hence, Mr. P’s best course 
will be to encourage the production of wood; 
and, as it is now too late for layering the pres- 
ent season the vines should be closely prun- 
ed, next November, and the cuttings of all 
the well ripened wood carefully packed away 
in damp sand or moss, in the cellar, or mere- 

y buried in the soil, in some dry and shelter- 
ed situation, till the opening of spring, when 
they should be planted out, in rich soil, cut 
in sections of three eyes in each, and set in a 
sloping position, with the upper eye just 
above the soil. They will need watering in 
case of drought. If the soil about the old 
plants is kept rich and mellow, and if they 
are pruned as above directed, they will, next 
spring, push an abundance of strong shoots, 
each of which, when two or three feet long, 
may be layered, and will produce strong 
plants, which may be removed in the fall, cut 
back to three eyes, and “heeled in” for the 
winter; or, if preferred, they may be planted 
directly in the vineyard, in which case it. will 
be safest to raise a mound of earth over them, 
to be budded in the spring. Layers and 
cuttings should be taken off in the fall, espe- 
cially the former, to avoid the danger of 
bleeding from cutting after the return of warm 











weather in the spring. 


Cuttings are sometimes planted in the vine- 
yard at once, to avoid the transplanting, with 
a small nursery in reserve, for supplying va- 
can cies; but, as this involves one or two years 
extra labor in the cultivation of the vineyard 
it is ‘rarely practiced. The most approved 
practice is to remove the plants to the vine- 
yard, when from one to two years old. 

The plants. are usually set in rows, about 
five or six feet apart, each way, for vineyard 
culture, and trained to stakes six or seven 
feet high. They are not allowed to fruit till 
the third or fourth year, after which, two 
shoots are suffered to grow on each plant; one 
of which is.cut back, each year, after having 
produced a erop of fruit. 

During the past year a new system of pru- 
ning and culture bas been inaugurated by 
Wn. Bright, of Philadelphia, in a little work 
on that subject, which seems to be very fa- 
vorably received by the horticultural world. 
By this system it is proposed to plant the 
vines at only one half the usual distance in 
the row, and to cut back each entire plant, in 
alternate years, by which means each alter 
nate will be allowed to fruit each year, while 
their alternates will be maturing a fresh sup 
ply of young wood for the production of the 
next. yearscrop. This system is based upon 
the assumption that it is unnatural and inju- 
rious to force the root to produce, at the 
same time, both asupply of young wood, and 
a crop of fruit; while it has long been a set- 
tled principle, among cultivators, that the 
finest fruit is produced upon canes of not 
more than one year old, 


Plymouth, Aug. 5th,1860. 


T. T. LYON, 





Dialogue between Mr. North and Friend. 


Mr. 8. How is the grass crop? 

Mr. N. It is very poor; I do not think it 
will be half a crop. 

S. How is fall wheat? 

WV. I think for the quartity sown it is a 
fair crop; but there is not any sown worth 
mentioning ; not over one-fifth of what there 
was four years ago. 

S. Your wheat appears to be free from 
chess and cockle. 

NV. Not exactly; though it is the clean- 
est I have ever seen. Two years ago, I ase 
sorted my wheat that I now raise in the bun- 
dle, a head at a time, and rubbed it out ona 
sheet ; but owing to thrashing with a machine 
last year, and manuring the land, there is 
some chess in it. 

S. How is spring wheat, oats, peas and 
corn? 

They are a middling, or average crop. 
How is fruit? 

It is good. 

Is your fruit grafted? 

Yes. 

How do you know that it is grafted? 
They do not leaf out so quick as the 
natural. In the apple they have a larger and 
thicker leaf. The stock is more of a bluish 
and velvety tinge and has certainly 50 per 
cent. less spikelets, and the top more resem. 
bles a limb than it does a tree top until it is 
properly trained. 

S. Have you the varieties according to 
the labels? 

NV. In general I have, but one of the 
bunches of 5 in number that I received from 
the Rochester Nursery, Samuel Moultou, 
proprietor, that was marked Jersey Sweetings, 
had three kinds of apples, i. ¢., four of the 
trees lived out of the five. Two of the trees 
bore apples similar to the Twenty ounce; one 
similar to the Gravenstein; and one similar to 
the Golden Russett. 

S. Your trees are generally low; where 
did you buy them? 

NV. Part of them came from Rochester, 
part of them from Syracuse; but pricipally 
from Vermillion, Ohio. 

S. Why did you not support the nurse- 
ries of your own State? 

NV. The nurserymen of our State are 
either too poor or too negligent to send out 
salesmen. I should prefer purchasing in our 
own State, but never seeing any of their trees, 
nor knowing any of the parties, to order frait 
trees from them would be buying a pig ina 
poke. Almost all of the trees sold here are 
sold on time, from six to twelve months. 

S. What isthe matter with your peach 
trees? 

NN. Idonotknow. The thriftiest of them 
mildewed on the ead of the limb last season 
and I see that they are troubled with the 
same disease this season. The peaches seem 
to be mildewed onthe tree, I wish I knew 
a preventive. 

S. What makes the heaviest part of the 
top of the tree on the east side? 

WV. I presume it is caused by the wester- 
ly winds breaking off the fibrous roots on the 
west side. 

S. I see that your pears are the largest 
on the east side of some of the trees, What 
causes it? 


Znsneaus 





WV. It is probably caused by the frost 
that we had last May that killed principally all 
the leaves on the west of some of the trees, 
and injured some of the leaves on the east 
side. Two-thirds of the fruit was spoiled on 
the west side of some of the trees, while other 
trees were not injured in the least, probably 
apples and pears in this section of the coun- 
try will always be largest on the east side ow- 
ing to the westerly winds injuring the roots 
on the west side of the tree. 

S. What is the matter with your nursery. 
I see that the tops are more or less injured. 

NV. I saw o statement in the papers that 
spirit of turpentine would kill lice on trees 
and not injure them, and I was fool enough 
to try it; and the spirits of turpentine killed 
every leafand young twig that it touched 
and every louse I put it on, and no more. 

S. What is the cause of bees leaving the 
hives when they have plenty of honey? 

MV. I do not know, but I think it 1s be- 
cause the queen dies as a general thing, for 
almost always when I have found the bees 
nad left the hive or principally left it, that 
there was no brood in the hive, and I never 
have found a queen in a hive that was princi 
pally deserted, either dead or alive. I have 
known. bees to gradually decrease for two 
or three months till they were all gone, and 
one hive that made 92 pounds of honey on 
the bottom board in about six weeks, in the 
month of September entirely left the hive 
with 85 pounds of honey in it and 92 pounds 
on the bottom board. 

S. Doyou think that the millers destroy 
the bees or queens? 

NV. Icannot say. I know that the bees 
die off in great numbers, and if they were 
not replenished they would soon become ex 
tinct, and Ido not know why queens would 
not die as well as other bees. I have seldom 
found over two or three millers in a hive that 
the bees had left, and they were in the moth 
state. 

S. What are those screws for in the top 
of your hive? 

NV. They are for the purpose of suspend- 
ing the hive at pleasure in order to raise and 
lower the hive. I keep the hive suspended 
during the hot weather, and have a bench 
that I can take out from under the hive so 
that I can kill the miller and not disturb the 
bees. 

S. I forgot to ask you about the midge. 
I am told thut they work in clover heads and 
on the mulling. 

WV. Ihave examined the mullins aud clo 
ver. If they are midges that inhabit those 
two plants they are not the wheat midge; for 
the midge that destroys the wheat appears to 
be a smail, yellow, inanimate grub or egg, 
while those on the mullin is longer accord- 
ing to their size, and will run like squirrels. I 
noticed some much longer than the wheat 
midge at its full size, but slimmer. Those in 
the clover was almost red and not so large 
as those in the wheat, and would run 
round as fast asa bed bug. Those that are 
on the mullins are not in the bud where the 
seeds are, and do not affect the seeds; and 
those that are on the clover do not affect 
the clover seed any more than a bee affects 
buckwheat when gathereng honey. H, 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Opinions about Strawberries, 

At the meeting of the Cincinnati Horticultural 
Society, the following opinions were advanced 
relative to the varieties of strawberries: 

“EF. G. Cary advocated Longworth’s Prolific, 
and McAvoy’s Superior, to be planted alternately, 
to insure full impregnation; the Wilson as a great 
market berry, and the Hooker as delicious, Wm. 
Stoms thought highly of the Iowa, or Washington. 
J. A. Warder found the Extra Red a most abund 
ant bearer and very good; was unwilling to give 
up the Nicked-Pine; thought well of the Wilson 
for market; esteemed the Superior and Prolific, 
and thought most favorably of Mote’s Seedling 
from New Pine, fertilized by Longworth, as a new 
prolific, handsomo, and delicious berry. The New 
Pine ( Burr’s) is most exquisite, but a poor bearer, 
The new varieties attracting much attention, 
Downer’s Prolific and the Austin Mammoth, are 
on trial, and we shall hope to hear good acceunts 
of them another season. The best English varie- 
ty yet tested is the Victoria, which sets better 
than any European yet introduced, and is a large, 
handsome, and highly-flavored fruit.” 

Currant Culture. 

Mr. Haworth, of the Cincinnati Hort. Society, 
said he considered the borer a consequence, not a 
cause of disease, on the depreciating of the old 
bearing wood, caused from the great profusion of 
young wood from the crown of the root, and not 
from the root, as stated, which can be obviated by 
proper pruning, always taking the wood close to 
the junction, so as not to leave any bud to repro- 
duce below the cut; and never cut the ends of the 
bearing wood, as it throws the plant into wooding, 
or too great a provision of laterals, that is never 
good for reprodaction, but most obviously detri- 
mental to the bearing wood. Never plant from 
divisions of roots; but, by all means, from cut- 
tings, crowning them or branching them a little 
above the surface of the earth, so that they will 
not root; never mulch as recommended, as it be- 
gets roote that slough off the same or succeeding 





summer. As to the longevity of the currant not 
being more that five or six years, I have pruned 
currants twenty feet high, and they were from for- 
ty to fifty years old, supported against a brick wall, 
the wood overhanging. ‘The currants are great 
feeders, and it is necessary to apply manure on 
the surface of the gronad adjacent to the roots; 
but never crowd it around. the collar. 

Large Pie Plant. 

H. G. Bulkley brought into our office a few days 
since.a simple of Cahoon’s Seedling Pie Plant, 
which is a little ahead of anything we ever saw.— 
Tze stalk was cut about two inches above the 
ground, where cut otf, measured 9 idches in cir. 
cumterence. The leaf was 22 feet 2 inches in cir- 
cumference, and the whole weighed five pounds. 
Can anybody beat that?— Kalamazoo Telegraph. 
Raspberries, 

As soon as the Raspberry crop is over, the 
shoots that bore the fruit should at once be cut 
out, and all the suckers not wanted for fruit the 
next season thinned out and taken away. These 
two points are very important in Raspberry cul- 
ture. When rightly managed in this respect, very 
few crops are more reliable or more satisfactory 
to the grower than this one.—Gardener’s Monthly. 
Peach Crop in Ohlo. 

E. Fryer of Dayton, states that a general good 
peach crop has occurred only once 1n eight years 
in that section of Ohio, In such a locality a peach 
orchard house would pay. 

Propagating Pots. 

These are now sold in Philadelphia and used 
with success, They consist of two parts, namely, 
a bottom part notched deep enough to Jay a cut- 
ting in. These notches are all round the outside 
of the edge of ths pot like the teeth of a saw.— 
There are a row of holes in the pot at the bottom 
which permit drainage of water. This bottem 
part is filled with sand and the cuttings are laid on 
the surface, with their ends sticking out through 
the notches. The top part which sets on the top 
of the notches is then put on, and it is filled with 
moist sand; and the depth of the sand keeps the 
cutting at a regular temperature. The pots are 
about ten inches in diameter. Meehan of the 
Gardener's Monthly says on this subject: 

“The invention of this pot is due to two obser- 
vations. As we have stated in former numbers 
some of the difficulties of propagation arise not 
from water in itself, or from want of drainage to 
carry it off, but from the want of a medium that 
shall be unchanging in its moisture and tempera: 
ture. Cuttings will often root better in water it. 
self than in a well drained soil. By the usual 
mode of striking the surface of the and will get 
dry, and must have water, and the changing cir- 
cumstances cannot be avoided. This is corrected 
in the present invention by the cuttings being in- 
serted in the notches in the pan, the top pan is 
then placed on and filled with sand. So large a 
body over the cuttings evidently must keep them 
constantly and regularly moist in the most perfect 
manner. 

“The other observation was that no matter 
what may be the cause of the sap’s ascent, the 
principle of gravitation had to be overcome by 
the vital force. As this force is always much weak- 
ened in a cutting, we should aid it by placing the 
cutting in a horizontal position, along which the 
sap can more easily flow than when set upright. 

“The pan has been employed with the most 
complete success, and the theory deduced from 
the result shows the practice to be founded oncor- 
rect views of propagating science, and goes a 
long way towards making a very commonplace 
idea out of what has hitherto been one of the mys- 
teries of the gardener’s art,” 





Annuals in Pots, 


FROM THE HORTICULTURIST FOR AUGUST. 


Some of our readers, especially among the 
old gardeners, may not be inclined to regard 
annuals with much favor as winter-blooming 
plants; their favorites are the substantial 
hard-wooded plants. In addition to a certain 
prejudice, which we es'eem misplaced, they 
look upon annuals in the green house as al- 
together unworthy of their skill; they will 
do well enough in the border, but nowhere 
else; almost the only exception they will ad- 
mit is Mignonnette, for the sake of its fra. 
grance. We do not say that all of them feel 
thus on the subject, and we only mention the 
cese for the purpose of adding, that skill, 
knowledge and taste are just necessary to 
grow annuals well as any bard-wooded plants 
whatever; and the young amateur especially 
will do well to bear the fact in mind. It is 
not the rerity of a plant, or the circumstance 
of its being perennial, that gives it its chiof 
value, bat it is rather its intrinsic beauty, and 
its adaptedness to the purposes of ornament- 
ation: we are quite too apt to seek the rare 
and costly, to the utter neglect of many old 
and beautiful plants within the reach of all; 
the former should be sought discriminatirgly, 
but the latter should not be neglected. The 
associations which cluster around the flowers 
of our youth with so much tenderness, should 
secure for them a place in our most mature 
affections. 

One of our chief objects in having a green 
house at all, and one m which failures are by 
no means unfrequent is to fill it daring the 
winter months with such a collection of 
plants as shall give it a gay and cheerful ap- 
pearance, and afford us the means of a pleas- 
ant recreation and study; we say study, for 
we have little respect for a man that can go 
throngh a collection of plants without leaving 
them wiser and better than. when entered.— 
We can give additional variety to this source 
of enjoyment by growing during the winter 





months some choice annuals, many of which 


are admirably adapted to this purpose; some 
of them, indeed, for beauty of flower, foliage, 
and form, will compare favorably, when well 
grown, with the choicest of our hard-wooded 
plants. We have grown them for many 
years, and each successive year has increas- 
ed our love for them, They are both bean. 
tifal and appropriate, and commend them- 
selves admiringly to the amateur, Among 
a considerable number suituble for ornament- 
ing the greenhouse, we would name the Col- 
linsia bicolor and multicolor; Schtzanthus 
Grahamii, Hookerti, Priestii, &e; Lobelia 
gracilis and ramosa ; Alyssum maritimum ; 
Reseda odorata, or Mignonnette; Clarkea 
nereifolia and marginata ; Iberia speciosa, 
amara, and wmbellata ; Mathiola, teneweeks 
stock; Nemophila grandiflora, maculata, 
&e.; Rhcdanthe Manglesii, Aerocklinium 
roseum, Senecio elegans, Ageratum Mezica- 
num, and Whitlavia grandiflora. We have 
named them in the order in which we prefer 
them; and we will take occasion to say that 
we doubt whether the California annuals can 
be grown in perfection here except in the 
greenhouse; the Collinsia bicolor, for exam- 
ple, in the greenhouse and in the open border, 
would hardly seem to be one and the same 
plant. 

Our young readers will probably be glad 
to know the best mode of growing these an- 
nuals, and we will try to tell them. Any 
light, rich soil will do to start the seed in; 
and if not already light enough, it may be 
made so by the addition of sand. Shallow 
boxes about a foot squre, or of any conven- 
ient size, are better than pots; they may be 
made of planed boards, or of any rough stuff, 
and should have in the bottom one or more 
holes, about an inch in diameter, to carry off 
the surplus water; these holes shoul { be cov- 
ered with a piece of broken pot. Break the 
earth up fine, fill the boxes, and scttle the 
earth by knocking on the side of the box — 
Draw drills two inches apart, and varying in 
depth according to the size of the seed. The 
TLe smallest of the seed above named, the 
Lobelia, should be sown nearly on the surface, 
having just enough earth on them to keop 
them in place; the largest shou'd not be more 
than a quarter of an inch deep when covered. 
One or more drills may be devoted to the 
same kind of seed, according to the number 
of plants wanted. It is best to suw the seed 
moderately thick, since much of that bought 
ct the stores is often imperfect; it is a very 
simple matter to thin the plants out if too 
thick, which is not apt to be the case, since 
they are very soon to be transylanted. When 
the seeds are sown, press the earth upon them 
moderately hard with a piece of board, or the 
bottom of a flower pot, which will cause 
them to vegetate sooner and more uniformly. 
As svon ag the seed is sown, the boxes should 
be well watered, using for this purpose a wa- 
tering pot with a finely-pierced rose; the wa- 
tering must be attended to dail;, never allow 
ing the earth to become too dry, or soddened 
with water. The boxes should, if convenient, 
be protected from heavy rains until the seeds 
break through, when they should be freely 
exposed to the sun to make the plants stocky 
and strong. It is best to keep the boxes out 
of doors till the weather becomes too cool for 
the plants; if they have been pricked into 
pots, keep the pots out of doors, except a 
few for early blooming. 

Having sown the seed, the next step will 
be to prepare a suitable compost for growing 
the plants in. his may be made of two 
parts of rotted sod or good loam, one part 
of vegetable mould, and one part of fine old 
mapure, with sand enough to make it tolera- 
bly light. If charcoal dust can be procurec, 
it may be used freely with the best results — 
This compost should be laid up in a heap in 
some sheltered place, frequently turned, and 
not allowed to become dry. Pots varying in 
size from two and a half to seven inches in 
diameter should be got together, and cleaned. 
As soon as the young plants have taken on 
two or three leaves, they should be take:. up 
and put iu the smallest pots singly, except 
the Lobelia, of which from one to half a do- 
zen plants may be putin each pot. Proceed 
as follows: cover the hole in the bottom of 
the pots with a piece of clam-shell or broken 
pot, and fill them with the compost bifore 
named, settling it by gently pressing it with 
the thumb. ‘Take a trowel, lift. out some of 
the plants, and separate them carefully; with 
the thumb and fore finger of the left hand 
take up one of the plants by the larzest leaf’ ‘ 
make a hole in the middle of the pot with a 
rounded stick, drop in the roots of the plaut 
nearly to the seed leoves, and draw the earth 
to and around the roots with the stick, settling 
the whole by knocking the bottom of the pot 
on the table. The whole should be deep and 
large enough to admit the roots. In some 





cases, where the plants are older and the roots 
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of some size, the pot should be partly filled 
with dirt, the plent held as before, and the 
dirt gradually filled in around and between 
the roots with the right hand. If thereshoul | 
be more plants than we wanted for present 
use, they can be disposed of by placing three 
in a pot, but close to the sides instead of the 
middle; they can then be readily separated if 
subsequently used. As soon as picked out, 
the plants should be well watered, and the 
pots set in the shade for a few days, or till the 
plants begin to to grow. 
be carefully attended to, always giving enough 
water to go through the pot. A succession 
of bloom may be obtained by sowing seeds 
at intervals, or by bringing forward a few 
pots at atime; but all the plants before 
named, when once inthe bloom, will remain 
so for along time. Seed may be sown du- 
ring the month of August, and even Septem- 
ber will not be too late; Alyssum ard Mig- 
nonnette may be sown at intervals during the 
month for late blocm., The plants should be 
left out of doors until there is danger of frost 
when they should be placed in w light and 
airy part of the greenhouse, 

Having t e young plants established in 
small pots, our object is to keep them grow- 
ing uninterruptedly until the time of flower. 
ing, by which means we obtain large, well- 
formed, and vigorous plants. As soon as the 
small pots have become filled with roots, 
which may generally be known by the latter 
running through the hole in the bottom of 
the pot, the plants should be repotted; and 
at this point some variations will take place 
in the treatment. Schizanthus, Clarkea, Ma 
thiola, Senecio, Agcratum, and Whitlavia 
should be shifted into four-inch pots; so, also’ 
should a part of Collinsia, Rhodanthe, Acro- 
clinium, Nemophila, and Lobelia; and another 
portion of these latter may be put in seven- 
inch pots, three plants in each, where they 
are toremain and bloom. Alyssum, Mignon 
nette, and Iberis may be shifted into five or 
six-inch pots, with from three to six plants in 
each. The “shifting” is done as follows: 
place the Icft hand over the top of the pot 
with the plant between the first and second 
finger; take hold of the pot with the right 
hand, invert the pot, and knock the rim genily 
on the edge of the table; the ball of earth 
will come out entire, being held together by 
the roots; but it must nevertheless be handled 
very carefully. A little practice will make 
the operation comparatively easy. Cover 
the hole in the bottom of the large pot as be- 
fore directed, and putin a layer of small 
pieces of charcoal, pebbles, or potsherds for 
drainage; then put in some earth and shake 
it down; there should be just as much earth 
in the bottom as will be necessary, when the 
ball is placed in it, to bring the top of the 
latter within about half an inch of the top of 
the pot; the vacant space eround the bull is 
then to be filled in, and the earth pressed 
down with a moderate degree of firmness, but 
not packed. Shading will not be necessary 
after this repotting. The soil for the Rho 
danthe, Acroclinum, Lobelia, and Mignon- 
nette should have an additional quantity of 
sand added to it. ; 

The af.er treatunent will be somewhat as 
follows: Watering must be attended to, and 
the plants never allowed to wilt for want of 
water, or the foliage will turn brown and drop 
off. Acroclinium will need frequent and 
abundant sup;lies of water when in |-loom: 
make it a rule, when watering, to give enough 
to go entirely through the pot; onsthis, suc- 
cess in no small measure depends. The 
plants must not be crowded together; they 
must have room enough for the growth of 
their laterals, and be staked and tied as 
growth progresses. The earth on the surface 
must be occasionally stirred, and the pots 
kept clean by washing if necessary. An oc- 
casional watering with lime water will destroy 
worms and insects in the soil, and benefit the 
plants; and manure water applied sparingly 
will also be beneficial, but we do not recom- 
mena guano A few of the plants may be 
left in the four inch pots for early bloom; 
but the principal part of them should be 
shifted into six or seven-inch pots before they 
be come pot bound; this is nece sary to se- 
cure large and handsome flants. If they be 
come pot bound, the growth will become 
c‘ecked, and plants break into bloom too 
soon. Lobelia gracilis is a trailing plant, and 
should be allowed to hang over the sides of 
the pot and the pot hung up; and that is also 
a good way of growing the Nemophila. Lo 
belia ramosa may be tied to a stake. Alys. 
sum, when grown singly, should be tied up; 
otherwise not; and so of Mignonnette. All 
the others should be staked. Collinsia bicolor 
when well grown, is a splendid winter bloom: 
ing plent, the most beautiful, in our estima- 
tion, of ail those we have named. But our 


article has reached such a length that we must 
stop for the present. 


The watering must | Ohio 
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ge Mr. M. Drake, of Franklin, on Wed- 
nesday last presented us with a fice sample of 
Sweet Bough apples as specimens of what his 
orchards were doing for him this season.— 
The specimens were very fine. 


7a We note that the northern Berrien 
Agricultural Society are preparing their 
grounds at St. Joseph for an exhibition thie 
season, and they have gone to work very ener- 
getically. 

ga Our horticulturists will find some very 
interesting questions raised relative to MiL- 
DzW, in the extracts of a report of a meeting 
of distinguished gardeners in Philadelphia 
which will be found on the second page. We 
find that in some cases it is troubling grape 
growers, and espccially the plants of the Clin 
ton variety. 

gaz The peop’e of Hudson, Lenawee coun 
ty, have determined to hold a horse show on 
the 19th, 20th and 21st of September. Pre- 
miums to the amount of $700 have been of- 
fered. 

Zaz Detroit was recently enlivened by a 
visit of a large delegation from the Southern 
States containing many members of the edito- 
rial fraternity. There were many ladies in 
the party. They were handsomely eutertain- 
ed at the Russel House, 


ga We have received from J. H. Garden- 
er, Esq., President of the St. Joseph County 
Agricultural Society, tickets and an invita- 
tion to be present at the anoual exhibition, 
for which we return our thanks. Mr. Gar- 
dener also writes us that he has thrashed 
part of his wheat crop. ‘ The yield of the 
Cat Mountain wheat is twenty eight bushels, 
average on twenty-two acres of a first crop.— 
Amber wheat twenty-five bushels per acre, on 
a clover sod plowed once in August, belng 
part of a field of twenty-seven acres. The 
average of the crop of this county is higher 
this year than in any previous year, but will 
not exceed eighteen bushels to the acre, and the 
whole yield of the county will be very near 
675,000 bushels.” Such information as the 
above is very valuable, because it shows pret- 
ty nearly the taue yield of the cropin ove of 
the very best wheat-growing counties in the 
State. It also in some degree confirms the 
estimate of average produce per acre. which 
we made a short time ago, though the total 
amount grown in that county would show a 
larger increase than we should expect. In 
1853, the average production of wheat per 
acre in St, Joseph county was a fraction over 
14 bushels per acre, and the total number of 
acres was 24,676, yielding altogether 365,621 
bushels, If the produce this year be 675,- 
000 bushels, at an average of 18 bushels to 
the acre, it would show that there was 37,500 
acres uncer cultivation for wheat in the coun- 
ty, and allowing this number of acres as rep- 
resenting one fifth of the improved land, St. 
Joseph county in this year should be able to 
show 187,000 acres of improved land against 
106,670 reported in 1854 when the State cen- 
sus was taken, 





—Only returns from eight States have been received 
at the census department in Washington. Amongst 
these is Ohio, which only shows an increase of 80,0000 
in her population since 1850, But then it must be re- 
membered she has done something for Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas, as well as Pike's Peak, during the 
last decade. 


—The Detroit police have at last taken active meas: 
ures to kill off all unmuzzled dogs found in the streets. 
This will be quite a benefit, 





The Crop Prospects. 


We have not yet seen any estimates that 
change the opinions relative to the crops 
which we have already expressed. Last week 
we expressed the general opinion that the 
prices for wheat, and especially for choice sam- 
ples of white would advance as the season for 
the close of nayigation approached. We note 


%5 | that there is much firmess felt throughout the 


State as to prices, and that within the week, 
wheat is generally better. At the same time 
we must note that there is going on a gra- 
dual change in the trade in wheat, caused by 
the railrogd facilities,and now a great amount 
is purchased by the merchants or agents at 
the stations on the line of the railroads, whence 
it is shipped at once to correspondents at 
Buffalo or New York, without undergoing 
the process of passing through tl ird hands at 
Detroit and Toledo, This state of business 
makes the prices ruling in New York still 
mcre the governing rates than they have 
heretofore been, and the fluctuation in that 
market are watched by means of the tele- 
graph as closely in the interior small towns as 
in Detroit. The Detroit rates therefore, are 
not likely to affect the general trade in the 
interior as much as usual this season, unless 
the orders received should create such a de- 
mand that prices would be enhanced. This 
however is not likely, for eastern buyers will 
very quickly find out where they can lay out 
their capital to the best advantage. This 
direct trade with the east, will result in the 
produce in this State obtaining the closest 
approximation to the prices given at the east, 
the shipments being made with the least ex- 
penditure for handling and commissio_s, and 
in fact saving one of these important items 
for the benefit of the grower. 

We note that the accounts of the foreign 
crops are favorable, but nevertheles there is 
great firmness and a slight advance in the 
British markets. Of the crop the Mark 
Lane Express says: 

“The continuance of another week’s fine 
weather has greatly altered the face of the 
country, and proportionately improved the 
prospects of a corn harvest. An immense 
quantity of hay has been well carried, the 
yield being a fair average, but the quality 
this season, in some places, falls short. The 
blooming period in wheat has commenced fa- 
vorably, and never will those farms which 
have been well drained better prove the ad- 
vantage of such an outlay. Well situated 
friable loams and light lands this year show 
as yet very little injury done to the crops, 
and, with favorable weather to the close of 
the season, seem likely to yield much better 
than was expected. The rain was just stayed 
in time, and the appointed weeks of harvest 
seem again reserved to the nation on the 
verge of a ruinous disappointment. Every 
thing is very late, and this makes the gather- 
ing hazardous. A good deal of barley still 
looks bad, and beans are occasionally infested 
with the black fly; but on the whole the wheat 
plant bas borne the untowardnoss of the sea. 
son astonishingly well. Oats and peas, again, 
have so far recovered as to promise an abun- 
dance. The markets have almost continued 
in a state of suspense, but there has been less 
of a downward tendency as the week advanc- 
ed, and the average reduction does not ex- 
ceed 24 cents per quarter. In France har- 
vest prospects are equally improved, but,with 
wheat only in bloom in the northern depart- 
ments, all that can be said is, that it is 
going on favorably.” 

Since the above was received, we have later 
advices which indicate there bad been some 
more unfaverable weather, so that the crops 
were considered in rather an uncertain state, 
whilst there was-a slight advaneo in prices. 





Literary and Scientific, 


A dispatch from Sydney, Nova Scotia, says the 
coast survey steamer Bibb, Cape Chudleigh, La- 
brador, with a scientific corps to observe the solar 
eclipse of the 18th of July arrived here Friday 
for New York. It is understood that the corps 
met with great success as to the weather and their 
obser vations, 


—Moses 8. Beach, so long the proprietor of the 
New York Sun, has retired and is succeeded by 
Wm. C. Church, 


— The Westminster Review {or July has just been 
issued by L. Scott & Co., 54 Gold Street, N. Y. Its 
contents are: 

I, Strikes: their Tendencies and Remedies.—II. 
The Mill on the Floss.—III. Rawlinson’s Bamp 
ton Lectures for 1859.—I1V. The Post Office 
Monopoly.—V, Ary Soheffer.—VI. The Irish 
Eaucation Question—VII. Germany: its strength 
and weakness,—VII. Thoughts in Aid of Faith, 
IX. Grievances of Hungarian Catholics.—X,— 
nl French Press.—XI. Contemporary Litera- 
The foregoing concise enumeration of the Con- 

tents of the present number is more convincing 

than any labored commentary we might write, o 

the value of review literature. It is a fair speci. 

men of the variety which characterizes every 
number of the series of re publications of which 
this forms a part. Questions in Politics, Social 
and Politizal economy, Theologies, The Fine arts, 
and Education, which can only be superficially 
touched upon in the newspaper press, here under- 





go that calm consideration and discussion best 
calculated to insure the formation of a correct 
judgment, and to elicit the truth. Reflec'ing faith. 
fully the impress of passing events upon the 
minds of the thinking men of the day, these Re- 
views form an invaluable companion to the news 
paper. The newsyj aper has barely time to record 
the transactions ef the day; the review notes the 
principles at work, and hold aloft the lamp of rea- 
son and experience. In the present disturbed 
state of the world, these publications are deserving 
of eminent attention; and the different principles 
represented by each Review afford the reader an 
invaluable means of comparison. Each number 
is complete and consistent with itself; and is 
therefore far preferable to any compilation from 
various sources which unites heterogenous arti 
cles and combines inconsistent views. 

The present number we observe commences a 
volume, as also does Blackwood’s Magaxtne for 
July, and we believe one or two of the others, 
thus rendering the present a desirable moment to 
commence subscriptions. 





Political Summary. 


MICHIGAN POLITICS. 

The Republicans are preparing to open the cam- 
paign brilliantly. The following announcements 
for great meetings have been made, by which it 
will be seen that Senator Seward will deliver ad 
dresses at three different places in this State, and 
Governor Chase of Ohio at two other points: 

At Pontiac, August 16th, at 12 o’clock M. To 
be addressed by Gov. S. P. CHasz, Hon. R. R. 
Beecher, Hon. Wm. A, Howard, Hon. J. M. How 
ard, and others. 

At Ypsilanti, August 17th. ‘T’o be addressed by 
Gov. S. P. Coasz, Hon. J. M, Howard, Hon, B. F. 
Granger, Hon. Wm. A. Howard. 

At Detroit, Thursday, Sept. 4th, to be addressed 
by Gov, Wau. H. Szwarp, Hon. B. F. Wang, Sena 
tors Chandler and Bingham, Hon. J. M. Howard, 
Hon, Wm. A. Howard, Hon. Henry Waldron, Hon, 
F. W. Kellogg, Hon. D. C. Leach, Hon. Austin 
Blair, Hon. B. F. Granger. and others, 

At Lansing, Thursday, Sept. 6th, to be addressed 
by Gov. Wau. H. SEwarD, Hon. B. F. Wang, Sena- 
tor Bingham, Hon. F. W. Kellogg, Hon. D. C. 
Leach, Hon. R. E. Trowbridge, Hon. Austin Blair 
and other prominent Republican speakers. 

At Kalamazoo, Saturday, Sept. 8th, to be ad- 
dressed by Gov. Wa. H. Szewarp, Hon. B, F.Wanpz, 
Senator Chandler, Hon. Wm. H. Howard, Hon. F. 
W. Kellogg. Hon. Henry Waldron, and others, 

—The Democrats of the First Congressional 
District of this State met at Ann Arbor on Thurse 
day last and nominated the Hon. George V. N. 
Lothrop as their candidate for member of Con- 
gress. The convention was very unanimous io 
the selection, all the delegates from Jackson,Wash 
tenaw and Livington presenting bis name. B. F, 
Hyde, Esq., would have been a candidate for the 
nomination, but his friends withdrew his name, so 
that the nomination was made without any contest 
whatever. Mr. Lothrop will undoubtedly canvass 
the district with all the energy of which he is ca 
pable, and as soon as the county and local nomi- 
nations are made, we may look out for a warm 
time in the First. 

—The Breckinridge men of this State have is. 
sued a weekly organ which is styled the Detroit 
Democrat. It is published by E Hawley, Jr., and 
takes strong ground as the exponent of the nation 
al party. We note by it that a movement to sus- 
tain Breckinridge and Lane has been made in Cass 
county. 

THE NEW YORK DEMOCRACY. 

The Breckenridge partisans of New York are 
going at their work with a will to do all that is 
possible to sunder their connection with the Doug- 
Jas men. The convention which met at Syracuse 
on Tuesday last was firm in its action, and the de 
termination of the party was shown in the nomi 
nation of a full ticket for Presidential Electors 
and for State officers. This action completely 
divides the party in that State, and renders any 
chance of a fusion there entirely hopetess. John 
A. Dix, the New York postmaster, and certainly a 
soft shell, has written a letter favoring the nomi 
nation of Breckensidge, but in favor of union of 
the opponents of Lincola. But this advise is not 
likely to be followed to any extent, except per 
haps in the case of local and county candidates. 

The ticket nominated by the Breckinridge State 
Convention is: for Govenor, Jas, T. Brady, ot New 
York; for Lieutenant Governor, H. R. Viele, of 
Buffalo; for Canal Commissioner, Jas, M. Jaycox; 
for State Prison Inspector, Robt. W. Allen; for 
Electors at large, Gideon J. Tucker and Henry 8. 
Randall. This action puts an end to any hope of 
a fusion in that State. 

THE NORTH CAROLINA ELECTION. 

North Carolina is one of those States in which 
the electric telegraph is but little known. Hence 
election returns come in slowly. It is conceded 
however, from what is known, that Eilis the De- 
mocratic candidate has been elected by a consider- 
able majority ranging from six to eight thousand 
over Pool the candidate of the Bell and Everett 
men. The State is thus far considered safe for 
Breckinridge at the Presidential election, as there 
is no eflort to divide the party, and Douglas has 
but few friends in that State. 

THE MISSOURI ELECTION. 

The Missouri election remains as yet very much 
mixed. There are several points settled however. 
In the St. Louis Congressional district Barrett has 
been re-elected over Blair for the remainder of the 
term of the present congress by 146, whilst Blair 
has been elected to the next congress by a majori 
ty ranging as high as 2000. The union candidate 
for Governor, Semple Orr, has a majority of 2000 
more than was given to the same ticket two years 
ago, and in other important counties he rans close 
with the Douglas candidate. The Breckinridge 
ticket so far as heard from, has a very light vote. 
It will probably take a week to settle the result in 
this State, 

THE KENTUCKY ELECTION. 

The only State officer elected in Kentucky was 
the clerk of the court of Appeals, for which Les- 
lie Coombs, the old and well known friend and 
warm partizan of Henry Clay, was the candidate 
of the Bell and Everett men, There was besides 
the candidate of the Breckinridge party, a candi- 
date of the Douglas men. The vote for Coombs 
so far as is known indicates a majority of 22,000 








over the Breckinridge contestant, who complains 
that the Douglas men cast their votes for Coombs, 
on purpose to defeat him, and with the design of 
showing that Breckinridge could. not carry his 
own State, The result.in this State balances that 
in Missouri; and the result will be to give the Bell 
and Everett men considerable confidence, whilst 
it discloses in some degree the weak points in the 
prospects of the several opposing candidates. So 
far as the important States of Missouri, Kentucky 
and North Carolina are concerned in the presiden- 
tial election, we should be led to set down North 
Carolina as good for Breckinridge, Kentucky in- 
clining to Bell and Everett, with a chance for 
Breckinridge. none for Douglas. Missouri, for 
Douglass, with a chance for Bell and Everett, but 
none for Breckinridge. 
ILLINOIS. 

The Republicans had a great time at Springfield 
during the week, The excursion from northern II, 
linois was a complete success. The procession at 
Springfield is reported as six to seven miles long, 
and the meeting was addressed from six different 
stands. Mr. Lincola also made a brief speech, 
expressive of his gratification at the immense at- 
tendance. 


—“Down with the dust,’ is the motto of the 
great central committees, a correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer writes from New York: 

“The levy upon the office-holders in this city has 
commenced. Every person employed in the Gus- 
tom-house has been assessed twenty per cent on 
his monthly salary. For instance, the man who 
receives $100 per month must pay $20. A clerk 
designated by the collector is taking down names 
and salaries. The amount is to be transmitted to 
the Breckinridge and Lane Committee in Wash- 
ington. About ten thousand dollars will be raised 
in this way. Many a poor fellow groans when he 
reflects that he is probably paying tor whetting the 
guillotine which in March next is to be used in 
his decapitation.” 

—The late speaker of the House of Represent 
atives, Mr. Orr of South Carolina, has written a 
letter to his constituents, in which he asserts that 
the election of Lincoln and Hamlin being a cer- 
tainty next November, he believes that the “honor 
and safety of the south will require the prompt 
secession of the slave holding States from the 
Union.” He likewise says that he would oppose 
the secession of South Carolina alone, but that if 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi would unite 
with South Carolina, then his assent would be 
given. There seems to be a sort of fatuity in the 
minds of all the southern politicians, which ena. 
bles them to drivel treason and nonsense in about 
equal degrees. 

—From all accounts the Republicans of Indiana 
and lilinois are making efforts that must eventually 
tell heavily on the vote of those States at the 
Presidential elections, Few can regard these ef- 
fforts,} in the face of the divided state of the 
Democratic party, without conceding that these 
Western States are at least doubiful, and that 
either party may reasonably assert claims to their 
electoral vote. 

—The Virginia democratic politicians are re- 
ported to be considerably exercised relative to 
the result in their State, owing to the divisions ex- 
isting. The Bell and Everett men are supposed to 
have a good chance to carry the State should 
separate tickets be adopted by the Douglas and 
Breckenridge partisans, 

—The Republicans of Wheeling, Virginia, held 
a great demonstration on the 4th. It is but a 
short time since the republican press in that city 
was destroyed bya mob. The world does move, 
even in Virginia. 

— The Superintendent of Indian Affairs in Utah 
is reported to have sent in his financial returns as 
the Dutchman’s geese came home, quite a number 
missing. 

—Col. Forney sets down the Breckenridge vote 
in Pennsylvania at 80,000, and that of Bell at dou- 
ble that figure. 





From the Pacific. 


The Pony express brings dates from San 
Francisco to the 25th of July. 

Ten newspapers have declared for Douglas 
and eight for Breckenridge. The telegraph 
posts have been set for 780 miles westward on 
the route from San Francisco. 

Between twenty and thirty tons of silver 
ore from Washoe is now on the way to San 
Francisco. The shipments are regular, at an 
average rate of more than one hundred tons 
per month. 

Continued serious disturbances are report- 
ed among the Yaqui Indians of Sonora, en- 
dangering the safety of the town of Guaymas. 
‘The Governor was at Hemiassili, collecting a 
force with the view to drive the Indians back 
into the interior. 

New silver mines have been discovered in 
the eastern borders of Tulare County, towards 
the Owens Lake region. Specimens brought 
to San Francisco have assayed as high as 
$2,000 per tun. A good deal of interest is 
manifested in the mineral development of 
that portion of the State. 

From Cuina.—Tue news from Shanghae is 
to the 26th of May. 

The trade of that city was almost suspen- 
ded, and all the uctive merchants had fled 
with their treasure to Souchong for fear the 
rebels would soon attack the former place. 

The Chinese up the Peiho were reported 
to be making great preparations to defend 
themselves against the anticipated invasion 
of the allied forces. 

The Chinese rebels had recently been very 
successful. They had taken the lurge city of 
Soochow, and were holding possession of it. 
This gave them possession of the country in 
that direction within a hundred miles of 
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Shangbae. ‘They wore reported to be advan- 
cing toward Shanghae. . 

‘The American clipper ship Gamecock had 
sailed from Shanghae for Japan for a cargo of 
horses for the army. 

From Japzn we learn a lucrative trade has 
sprung up between Japan and the Allied 
French and British forces ia China. All the 
principal supplies of the Allies were shipped 
from Japan, including 4,000 horses. The 
Japanese were sending native flour at $2 50 
per barrel, and potatoes at } cout per pound. 

Tp consequence of the tea trade from Shang- 
hae being suspended, on account of the re- 
belion of the interior, the Japanese are doing 
a handsome business in furnishing cargoes of 
the same article, and tea at Kanagawa for 
England, with cargoes of teas, raw rilks, and 
other Japanese produce The quantity of tea 
and raw silks available for export was aston- 


ishing. 








Foreign Events. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, ' 
The latest advices bring dates from Liverpool 


to the 26th of July. 

Affairs seem to be getting more and more mixed 
up every month, so that few appear to know how 
long peace may continue, or how soon war may 
break out. In the British Parliament, Lord Pal- 
merston has been making a speech upon the na- 
tional defences, which seems to have created con- 
siderable apprehensions of a war with France be- 
ing a possibility. More importance is attached to 
what he did not say than to what was actually 
spoken by him. This may be regarded, however, 
as one of those periodical flurries into which the 
English stock brokers and capitalists are bound to 
get on every occasion when a new demand is made 
for more forces and more money, Lord Palmer- 
ston recommends the- adoption of a series of de. 
fences that will cost forty five millions of dollars 
to complete, and which would require an outlay 
of ten millions each year. This course is sugges- 
gested by the augmentations that are constantly 
and steadily being made to the naval armaments 
of France, and which can only be looked upon as 
the means by which the supremacy of England on 
the sea is to be contested. No other nativn in 
Europe requires that France should expend such 
immense sums on her war marine as’ England; 
hence tae jealous view with which Napoleon’s ef 
forts to enlarge and increase in every way the 
navy of France is looked upon. Since Trafalgar 
and the Nile, the French navy has stood in a sec 
ondary position. The Crimea and Italian cam 
paigns have established the prestige of the French 
army, bat that of the navy has not been afforded 
achance. Once establish the glory of the French 
navy, and the sun of Austerlitz is eclipsed by the 
effulgence of the sun which lights the French na- 
vy to victory. 

It is proposed to establish in England a new 
telegraph company on the cheap system, 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company have found 
that the wire could not be raised. The operator 
in his report states that the iron wires often ap 
peared sound, but, on minute inspection, they were 
found eaten away and roiten. Tue gutta percha 
aud copper wire were as guod as when laid down. 
Portions which were wrapped with ‘tarred yarn 
were sound, the tar and hemp having preserved 
the iron wires bright and free from rust. 

The Govudwood Stakes and the Goodwood Cup 
do not grace the American horses this year. Sut- 
tellite, one of Mr. ‘Len Broek’s horses and a favor- 
ite, ran second for the Stakes, and for the Cup 
Starke was fourth. Sweet Sauce being the name 
of the wianer of this great anuual trophy. Cen 
sor seemed to think that other borses would win, 
and speaks in his last letter to Wilkes’ Spirit of a 
horse named Wailace as being an extraordinary 
goud one: he won the Stakes. ‘Ihe St. Leger at 
Doncaster is now the great race of the year, and 
for this Umpire has been reserved since his defeat 
for the Derby. 

A conference of Mormons was held in London, 
on Sunday, July 22. Speeches were made by sev 
eral Elders, including Eider Landon, who stated 
that active effurts were about to be made to spread 
the doctrine of the Saints. Brigham Young was 
elected President, Revelator, and Seer, of the 
Church throughout the world. Other dignitaries 
of the church were also elected. 

ITALIAN AND SICILIAN MATTERS, 

The King of Naples seems to bave given up the 
idea of contesting the possession of Messina with 
Garibaldi, as his troops were engaged in evacuat- 
ing that city and also the citadels of Catania and 
Syracuse. ‘Ibis leaves the revolutionists in pos- 
Session of the whole island, Whut will be the 
course of the Dictator is as yet unknown. His 
expulsion of Farini, the commissioner from Sar- 
dinia, is regarded generally as proper and wise in 
bis positioa, Ivis thought likely trat he will es- 
tablish order iu Sicily first and probably farther 
the annexation of the island to Northern Italy, be 
fore attempting any project on the mainland, 

The government of Naples has become liberal- 
ized and constitutional, and atiempts are being 
made, by missions to Victor Emanuel, to gain his 
consent to some kind of compromise that will ase 
sure to the present King tull possession of what 
remains of tae kingdom of Naples on the main- 
land. Itis not probable that Count Cavour will 
hinder the ultimate union of Italy under his sov 
ereign, and though they may play with the Neapoli 
tau rat, who is fairly entrapped, he will eventually 
have to give up; and it seems as though the Pope 
would lose his domiuvions also. With a fleet and 
army at his back, fears are entertained that Gari- 
baldi will make his appearance in Umbria or the 
Marches and march southward upon Naples, gath- 
ering strength as he goes ana having in his rear 
the moral support at least of the Kingdon ot Sardi 
nia, with a clear route for recruits an. reinforce- 
ments that may be needed to consummate hia en- 
terprise. 

A letter from Rome says the Pope had refused 
to adopt any of the measures recommended by the 
French ambassador, and declares that, if these 
ohengep are forced on him, he will abandon his 

tate, 


Ravelutionary demonstrations continue at Na- 
pies, 
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SYRIA. 

The Syrian massacres have aroused all Europe. 
France is fitting out an expedition of 35,000 men, 
with a large naval force. England joins in the 
expedition. Two war steamers of Sardinia had 
been sent to. the coast. A convention has been 
held at Paris to settle upon what terms the Pow- 
ers of Europe may interfere. Meanwhile the 
Pasha of Egypt has offered the Sultan the services 
of his army to punish the Druses. The Sultan is 
doing what he can to render the interference of 
the outside Christian Powers unnecessary. But 
it is evident that nothing short of the most strin 
gent measures will be satisfactory. These Druses 
must be taught by the same punishment they have 
meted out to their victims, that they are a part of 
the world, and if they cannot keep within the 
limits set by civilivation, they must suffer the pen- 
alty of being pirates or bandi,ti, whom it is nec 
essary to destroy. 

%- A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
who has witnessed the prosperity of some of the 
eommunities of Lebanon which have just been 
destroyed by the terocious Druses, thus describes 
Zaehli, which was sacked and community mur 
dered: 

« We reached it ina day from Baalbec, on our 
way from Damascus. After fording bridgeless 
streams, floundering through soft meadows, 
crambling over bare rocks and roaming over much 
desolation, suddenly we found ourselves in a flour- 
ishing, popul.us mountaia village, full of nurse- 
ries ana gardens, abundantly watered, lovely itself 
and charming in position, full of schools and not 
unblessed with Latin churches, One of the best 
families in the place gave us immediate hospitali- 
ty, devoting itself to our refreshment, and shelter- 
ing us most comfortably from a Lebanon storm — 
All the prosperity of the place was said to be due 
to the excellent Friars, who had labored there for 
many years with equal jadgment and devotion, 
aad whose best eulogy was like that of Wren in 
St. Paul’s, to look arcund upon their labors in 
Zaabli. Now, alas, this oriental dream has sunk 
away in the outrages of fanatic persecution.” 

{ay"The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon writes from Baden- 
Baden to the British Standard. Describing the 
late interviews between the Emperor Napoleon 
and the German princes, he stops to express his 
“gratitude.” He says, “On Saturday the Empe- 
ror might be seen early in the morning walking 
in the garden, leaning upon his walking stick, and 
looking mere decrepid than his.age might justify. 
It isa theme for great gratitude that he is nota 
young man, and that, be his ambition what it may, 
he has no great time before him in which to work 
out his political adventures. On horseback or in 
his carriage, all men confess his noble bearing, 
and no signs of decay are manifest; but, when he 
is walking, the spectator foresees that the greatest 
of men are mortal.” 


— 
——-— 


General News. 


—The Monroe merchants are considering how they 
may direct the business and grain trade of the county to 
their market, by the opening ofa direct trade with 
Buffalo and Oswego. 

—The late heavy rains have damaged a large number 
of mill dams on the Huron and Grand rivers. At Jack- 
son the stream rose nine feet above its ordinary level. 

—The residence of Volney Hascall, editor of the Kal- 
amazoo Gazette, was struck by lightning. Mr. and Mrs, 
Hascall were both sensible of the shock, but escaped 
uninjured. 

—At Rochester, N. Y.,a man named Davis has a lit- 
tle girl who lives on terms of utmost familarity with a 
snake. The fascination of the snake seems to havea 
bad effect on the child, for it is reduced to only eighteen 
pounds weight. 

—The Kent county people are very wisely giving 
attention to the subject of what kind of currency they 
shall receive for their produce. This is a question in 
which all are interested. 

—Professor Brunnow has returned to Ann Arbor, and 
resumes his position at the Observatory of the Universi- 
ty, in compliance with the unanimous request of the 
Board of Regents. 

—General Walker, the great fillibuster, ie again at sea 
with a party of emigrants four Central America, What 
sort of a welcome he will get it is hard to say; but we 
shall probably hear from him when he lands, 


—Flora Temple and George M. Patchen have had an- 
other trial of mile heats, best three in five, in which the 
little bay mare won in 2.2234, 2.28 and 2.29. Patchen 
won the first heat in 2.23. 

—The Cincinnati Gazette says that the real estate 
and personal property of Nicholas Longworth of that 
city has been ascertained within a few days to be $3,500,- 
000—$2,000,000 in real estate, and $1,500,000 in personal 
property. 

—A suit has been commenced against the Great East- 
ern for an infringement in the use of an American pa- 
tent in the use of the paddle and serew combined as 
motive power. Damage is laid at $50,000. 

—The new county seat of Isabella county has been 
named Mount Pleasant. It is situated on the high south 
bank of the Chippewa river, some distance from Sin- 
nence City. 

—The redoubtable stallion Geo. M. Patchen is said to 
have been sold to Mr. Waltermire of New York for 
$25,000. This is the largest price that has ever been 
given for a trotting horse inthe United States. Some 
imported thoroughbreds have cost more than that. 

—At the meeting of the American Wine-Growers’ 
Association, held in Cincinnati Jast Saturday, Robert 
Buchanan, Esq., stated that the wine crop would bea 
fair average one, The vintage will be nearly two weeks 
earlier than usual, The rot prevails badly in some vine- 
yards, reducing the yield one-fourth; but the average 
product of the State is fully made up by a superior yield 
in other quarters. 

—A German paper reports that the Chinese Emperor 
is dead or dying. How it gets the news in advance of 
all other papers is more than we can say. We suspect 
that Hein Fung will give the allies some trouble yet, be- 
fore they are able to pay their respects to him at Pekin. 

—A late dispatch from Pike’s Peak gives an account 
of the gross proceedings of three yagabonds, one of 
whom was pursued and shot, and the other two have 
been seized and are likely to get hanged. 

—The Directors of the N. Y. Central Railroad have 
declared a dividend of three per cent, 

—The Zouaves of Chicago have reached Cincinnati on 
their way back. 

—The Prince of Wales is meeting with a very warm 





reception from the inhabitants of New Brunswick and | 5 


Nova Scotia. He has visited Halifax, St. Juhns and 
Frederictown. 

—A severe shock of earthquake was felt at Henderson, 
Kentucky, on the morning of the 8th instant, and a 
slight shock at Louisville. 

—The Chicago Zouaves have gone to Washington, 
where they have been received with all the honors, 
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SEWING MACHINES. 





PRICE, $40. 


The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 
SEWING MACHINE, 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 
pe mpewers dl assert that never before the introduction of 
this machine has the want been fully supplied. True, 
there have been great numbers of cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were of 
no practical use to any one save the “agents” who have 
robbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
@ hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines, Yet they know there are really good 
and useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments require more time to master and keep 
in order than can he spared from other duties. e 
have submitted this machine to the critical jvigmant 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently put. it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ew- 
p nsiwve machines in all respects, and in the following 
particulars superior: 

1. In its simplicity of construction and action, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth. 

8 In the ease with which one may learn to use it, 
from its working equally well whichever way the wheel 
is turned, 

It makes the celebrated Hlastic Double Lock Stitch, 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and linen are used directly from the origi- 
nal spools,both for the upper and under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” as in 
most other machines. 

Persons visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
call at our Salesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send fora circular containing full des- 
cription of it. 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 
Local and Traveling Agents wanted. 
en with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
ean readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum. 
WM. D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Merri1i Bioox, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave’s, 
P. O. Drawer 3881. 28-ly Detroit, Mich. 


THE WORLD 
AN INDEPENDENT MORNING NEWSPAPER, 
PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY. 

In which will be found the latest intelligence upon mat- 

ters of public interest from every quarter of the globe. 
This intelligence is furnished, in some good measure 
at least, by newspapers already established and ably con- 
ducted; but Tue Wor p originates in the widely prev- 
alent feeling that the time has come for living Christian- 
ity to assert itselfin secular journalis n more positively 
than it has yet done, and will derive its distinctive char- 
acter mainly, though by no means solely, from its adapt- 








nor seeking to be a preacher of religious doctrine, it yet 
will a 37 iy in all its judgments upon the practical 
affairs of life, the authority and efficacy of Christian 
principles. Its capital has been supplied by members 
of various religious denominations, and it will do its 
work, without bias, on the common ground of the great 
primal Christjan truths. 
THE DAILY WORLD, 

Morning and Afternoon Editions, will he printed on an 
imperial quarto sheet, larger than that of any of the 
present New York two-cent dailies. It will give the la- 
test telegraphic and other news up to the very point of 
going to press, and will completely exhibit the last phase 
of all the Markets that concern either the capitalist, the 
merchant, or the farmer. In quality of paper, clearness 
of type, and general attractiveness of appearance, it will 
surpass any journal ever yet issued from an American 
press. Its price will be ONE CrEnT per copy; or, when 
sent by mail, FOUR DOLLARS a year. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD 
will be published every Tuesday and Friday, and will 
embrace all the more important matter of the daily edi- 
ly editions, with the latest markets, No semi-weekly 
in this country will compare with itin range of topic and 
variety of infurmation; und, being perfectly tree from 
everything offensive to a pure taste, it will be pre emi- 
nently valuable as a family newspaper. 

Terms.—THREE DOLLARS & year; two copies, to one 
address, Five Do.Liars; five copies, ditto, Exgven Dox- 
LARS; ten copies, ditto, Twenty DoLiars, 

THE WEEKLY WORLD 

will contain all of the watver of the Daily of most inte- 
rest in the country. Like the Semi Weekly, it will give 
special uttention to its Agricultural, and Horticultural, 
and Mechanical Departments. lts Provision Market 
and other Market Keports will be prepared with the 
greatest care. There is not a farm in the country to 
which it would not prove a profitable visitor. 

ZTerms—Two Dollars a year; four copies to one ad- 
dress, Five Dollars; ten copies, ditto, Ten Dollars; 
twenty-five copies Twenty Dollars An extra copy will 
be sent to every person forming a club of fifty weekly 
subscribers, a copy of the Daily will be sent for une year. 

Specimen copies sent on application. 

Address Wor p Ottice, 

2 Park Row, 
no382-2t New York. 


INGERSOLD’S PATENT 
PORTABLE PRESS. 


FOR BALING HAY, Rags, Wool, Broom Corn, &c. 
Simple, powerful and eflicient—is believed to be the 
best in use, For particulars send four circulars. 

JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
81-tf 93 Main 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EP" A LATER AND BETTER.2&1 
RECOMMENDATION ‘XO FARMERS IN 

SELECTING THE BEST MOWER and 

REAPER. 

Albany is a famous city for the maxim that “ Kissing 
goes by favoritism,” &c., &c., both among Legislators 
and Committees of State Fairs, 

But the Farmers of Michigan, by hundreds upon hun- 
dreds, have proved 
Tue Buoxeys Mowe anv Reaper, 


man cirotnned by Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, of 

ackson, 

Decripep.Ly Surgrion Tro THE KIRBY AND ALL OTHER 
MacuINEs, ‘ 

ong since the “latest improvements” on all those 

others. ‘ 20 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 
poses at 
14 PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenue, 














ation to this acknowledged want. Neither assuming | , 


PRINCE & CO’S 





IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The} oldest Establishment in the United States 
loying Two Hundred men, and 


emp. 
FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER. WEEK. 
Shining all their recent improvements; iy Divi 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &. The Divided Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture. 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 
Exhibited. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRINCE & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WILOLESALE DEPOTS:—8s7 Fulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake street, Chicago, IMinois. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Rauassell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, §t. Louis, Mo.: Ph. P. Werlein, New Orleans; 
A. & 8. Nordheimer, Toronto, C. W. 

Onr facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 

Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 
wo feel confident of giving satisfaction. 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in 3 part of the United States or Canadas, 
are warranted in every respect, and should any repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same free of charge, provided the injury is 
not caused by accident or design. . 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ge Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canadas, 21-6m 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
MOFFAT!S 


VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 


—AND— 


PHOENIX BITTERS. 


The bes and envied celebrity with which these pre- 
eminent Medicines have acquired for their invaluable 
efficacy in all the diseases which they profess to cure, 
has rendered the usual practice of puffing not ouly un- 
necessary, but unworthy of them. 
IN ALL CASES 
of Asthma, Acute and Chronic Rheumatism, Affections 
of the Bladder and ig eee 
BILIOUS FEVERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In the South and West, where these diseases prevail. 
they will be found invaluable. Planters, farmers and 
others, who once use these Medicines, will never aftcr- 


wards be without them. 
OOSENESS, PILES, 
D COUGHS, 





BILIOUS COLIC, SEROUS, 
COSTIVENESS, COLDS AN 
COLIO, CORRUPT HUMORS, 
DROPSIES. 

Dysprps1a.—No person with this distressing disease, 
should delay using these medicines immediately. 

Eruptions of the Skin, a Flatulency. 

Fever anp Acuz.—For this scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be found a safe, speedy 
and certain remedy. Other medicines leave the system 
subject to a return of the disease; a cure by these medi- 
cines is permanent. 

Try them. Be satisfied, and be cured. 

Fou ness or CoMPLEXION— 

GENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Gippinzss, Grave, 
Headaches of every kind, Inward Fever, Inflamatory 
Rheumatism, lLmpure Blood, Jaundice, Loss of appetite. 

MeERcuRIAL DisEase.—Never fails to eradicate entire- 
ly all the effects of Mercury, infinitely sooner than the 
mnost powerful preparation of Sarsaparilla. 

NIGHT SWEATS, NERVOUS DEBILITY, COM- 
PLAINTS of all kinds, ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 
Pries.—The original proprietor of thése medicines 

was cured of Piles of 35 years’ standing, by the use ot 

these Life Medicines alone. 

PAINS in the Head, Side, Back, Joints and Organs. 

RuEvuMsTISM.—T hose affected with this terrible disease 
will be sure of relief by the Lite Medicines. 

Rush of blood to the Head, Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Swel- 
ings, 

Scroru.a, or Kine’s Eviz in its worst forms, Ulcers 
ot every description. 

Woems of all kinds are effectually expelled by these 
Medicines. Parents will do well to administer them 
whenever their existence is suspected. Relief will be 
certain 


The Life Pills and Phenix Bitters 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
And thus remove all disease from the system. 
Prepared and sold by 
DR. WILLIAM B. MOFFAT, 
835 Broadway, corder of Anthony Street, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists. 80-ly 


sa 
WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
[Zstablished in 1826.] 

The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old 
established Foundry, their superior 
Bells for Churches, Academies, Fac- 
tories, Steam boats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most ap- 
proved and substantial manner, with 
their new Patented Yoke and other 
improved Mountings, and warranted 
in every particular. For information 
in regard to Keys, Dimensions, mountings, Warrantee, 
&c, send foracircular Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. Y. 


SEED WHEAT. 
KER’S WHEAT, A NEW VARIETY, ma- 
tures early, berry white, straw stout, heads large.— 
This wheat has withstood all the hard winters andthe 
ravages of insects for six years past,and has become 
mee ar. Price $1.00 per peck, or $3.00 per bushel, de - 
ivered at the Express office or Railroad in sacks, Or- 
ders by mail will be promptly attended to. 
sii D. D. TOOKER, 
-2w 


Napoleon, Jackson county, Mich. 
RECOMMENDATION TO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING the BEST MOWER and 


REAPER. 


The committee on Agricultural Implements of the 
last New York State Fair, held at Albany, say to farm- 


















ers: 
“ We think the improvements put upon this machine 
(Kirsy'’s AMERICAN Harvester,) 
since the last State Fair, justly entitle it to the award; 
(* Tue Most VALUABLE MACHINE OR IMPLEMENT FOR 
THE FARMER, EITHER NEWLY INVENTED OR AN 
IMPROVEMENT ON ANY NOW IN USE,” 
and the exceeding strength and great simplicity of the 
trees ne MUST COMMEND IT TO THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


HERRING’S PATENT 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 800 DISASTROUS FIRES, 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 

or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
4t-ly at 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LYONS NURSERY. 


Waeeasees AND RETAIL—A general 
assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees: For 
EH. WARE SYLVESTER. 











a catalogue address 
26-4 Lyons, New York. 








SCROFULA, OR KING'S EVIL, 


is a constitutional disease, a corruption of the blood, by 

which this fluid becomes vitiated, weak, and poor. Be- 
ing in the circulation, it pervades the whole body, and 
may burst out in disease on any part of it. No organ is 
free from its attacks, nor is there one which it may not 
destroy. The scrofulous taint is variously caused by 
mercurial disease, low living, disordered. or unhealthy 
food, impure air, filth and filthy habits.the depressing 
vices, and. above all, by the venoreal infection. What- 
ever be its origin, it is hereditary in the constitution, 
descending “from parénts to chil én unto the third and 
fourth generation ;” indeed, it seems to be the rod ot 
Him who says, “ k will visit the iniquities of the fathers 
upon their children.” 

Its effects commence by deposition from the blood of 
corrupt or ulcerous matter, whith, in the lung, liver and 
internal omnes terined tubercles; in the glands, swel- 
lings; and on the surface, eruptions or sores: is toul 
corruption, which genders in the blood, depresses the 
energies of life, so that scrofulous constitutions not only 
suffer from scrofulous complaints, but they have far less 
power to withstand the attacks of other diseases; con- 
sequently vast numbers portan by disorders which, al- 
though not scrofaJous in their nature, are still rendered 
fatal by this taint in the system. Most of the consump - 
tion wich deci:nates the human family has its origin di- 
rectly in this serofulous contamination; and many de- 
structive diseases of the liver, kidneys, brain, and, in- 
deed, of all the organs, arise from or are aggrevated by 
the same catise.’ 

One quarter of all our people are scrofulous; their 
— are invaded. by this lurking infection, and their 

ealth is undermined by it. To cleanse it from the sys- 
tem we must renovate the blood by an alterative medi- 
cine, and invigorate it by healthy and exercise.— 
Such a medicine we supply in 


AYER'S 
Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla, 


the most effectual remedy which the medical skill of 
our times can devise for this everywhere prevailing and 
fatal malady, It is combined from the most active. re- 
medials that have been discovered for the expurgation 
of this foul disorder from the blood, and: the rescue of 
the system from its destreutive consequences. Hence it 
should be nerve for the cure of not only Scrofula, 
but also those other affections which arise from’ it, such 
as Eruptive and 8xrn Diseases, St. ANTHONR’S Fire, 
Rosz, or Erystee.as, Pimpits, Pustutes, BLoTcuss, 
Briarns and Borts, Tumors, Terrer and’ Sait ‘Rurv 
ScaLtp Heap, Rineworm, RurumatisM, SYPHILITIO an 
Mercorrat Diseases, Dropsy, Dispgrpsta, Desiiry, 
and, indeed, ALL COMPLAINTS ARISING FROM VITIATED 
ox Impure ‘Bioop, The popnlas belief in “4 rity 
of the blood” is founded in truth, for scrofulais a Je- 
generation of the blood. The particular purpose and 
yirtue of this Sarsaparilla is to purify an merate 
this vival fluid, without which sound health is impossi- 
ble in contaminated constitutions. 


PREPARED BY 
DR. I.C. AYER & CO~.,; 
LOWELL, MASS, 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 
and by all Druggists every where. 81-8m 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics, 


Wai’ undersigned, have for several years past 
80 


B, FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL; 
and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 
Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 

Morbus, : 
in our own, and in the families of our custemers, an 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 

CHOLERA INFANTUM,. 
We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all-those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
their cure or relief: 
Ww. 4 ey eG 








T. M.. Hunt, Auburn, 

J.J. Foot, Hamilton, J. OsBorn, Seneca Falls, 

L. Parsons, Westfield, L. Kriry & Co., Geneva, 

S. Wuits & Son, Fredonia, L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A. P. Curtis, Attica, Frrou & Drutayr, Syracuse, 
W. Sxaver & Son, Batavia, J. Owen & Co., Detroi 

J. @. Barterr, Leroy, H. & E. Gaytorp, Cleveland 
‘lL. Beavis, Elmira, G. WILLARD, Ashtabula, 

A. I. Matruews, Buffalo, G. G. GiLiet, Kingsville, 
L, B. Swan, Rochester, Canter & Bro., Erie. 

N. B. It is particularly useful to Childrem when 
Teething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep. 

Price 25 Cents. For sale J. 8. Curanert & Oo., 
Detroit; Farranp & Suexey, Detroit; T. & J, Hinon- 


mAM, Detroit; and by Druggists generally. 
: moh a forte General Agen 
16 6m Auburn, N. Y. 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR, 


NEVER DEBILITATES. 

bt is compounded entirely from Gums, 

and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 

cine,known andapproved  jby all that have used it, 

and is now resorted to with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is = recommended. 

It has cured thousands & |within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of relief, as the nue 
merous unsolicited certi- E= ficates in my possession 
show. | 
The dose must be adap- tea to the tcinperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quane 
tities as to act gently on ithe Bowels. ; 

Let the dictates of your © sudgment guide| you in 
the use of the LIVER cs I Vicorator, 
andit will care Liver = 
lious Attacks, Dys- { B ep 
Diarrhea,Summer j Complaints, Dys- 
entery Dropsy, Sour Stom ’ 
Habitual Costive- = ness, Se ctics “Bee 








used successfully as an Ordina EF 
Medicine. Mie will gy cure SHCK Bram 


minutes, if two or, > three teaspoonfuls 
tak t com-' pay mencement of attack. 
mony in its favor. 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER, . 


Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
—ALSO.— 
SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS; 
COMPOUNDED FROM 
Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 








GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 

in any climate. 

e Family -| .|thartic PILL is a! 
gentle but.active Cathar wD tic which the jetor ; 
has used in his practice more than twenty years, 

The constantly increas-| > jing demand. from: those: 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all’@: maj |in regard to their has‘ 
induced me to place them within the reach of all, 

Fe bo . ate well| = ed that different Ca- 
artics act on ‘eren C) 2 bowels, 
The PAMELY CAs ™ |W ARTO PEEL 

has, with due reference to this well established fact, 

been opmpeences from a > variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the ¢ 
alimentary canal, and are| = |good and safe in all 
cases where a{Cathartie £ needed, such as De« 
rangements of the|E|Stomach Sleepi- 
oT Pains in ths and Loins, 

Jostiveness, Pain|® land Soreness over. 

the whole dy from sudden cold, which * 

frequently, if negleeted,|“ |end in a long course of 

Fever, Loss of pe- x= tite, a_Creeping 

Sensation of Cold over the body, 

Restlessness  |Headache or 

weightin t ehead all In flammatory 

Dinsese Worms). jin Children. or 

Ada euma- tism,s great Purifier 

of the ERFood. and many] @ |diseases to which. flesh. is , 

heir, too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 


Dose, 1 to 3. 
. PRICE 30 CENTS. . 
Whe Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartle Fille are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale by the Trade fn all the large towns. 
Ss. B. - SA BORD, i BPes 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
$85 Broadway, New York. 


wa 
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THE SMICHIGAN FARMER. 








The Bonsehord. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idieness,” PROVERBS. 


EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 

















LITTLE SUSANNA. 
BY SLOW JAMIE. 


"Tis well she’s gone, my lovely babe! 
I ask her not again, 

Yet still dissevered ties must thrill, 
A mother’s heart with pain. 


"Tis well; for it was His decree, 
And blessed he his name, 

‘Who rules in wisdoni, as in love, 
And knows a parent's frame. 


"Tis well; her conflict now is done; 
She rests in peace at last, 

Death, lion-like, growled o'er his prey, 
But now his power is past, 


Yet who will chide me if I grieve, 
Or bid me not to mourn, 

Since my sweet flower is snapped away 
And never will retarn. 


"Tis true it blooms in happier climes, 
Removed from drought and dearth, 

But, 0! how strong the fleshly cords 
Which bind us to the earth. 


* [think about her as she smiled 
Upon her father’s knee; 
Each like to each; each dear to each; 
Both doubly dear to me. 


My thonghts recall her as she groaned 
When sickness laid her low; 

Each sleepless night we watched it seemed 
More hard to let her go. 


My fancy paints her fair remains, 
How lovely was their mould! 

Like spotless marble pure and white, 
But, ah! like marble cold. 


"Tis well she’s gone, my lovely babe; 
I wish her not again. 

Yet still dissevered ties must thrill 
A mother’s heart with pain. 





From the Country. 


Here I amin a little tavern kept by a 
quaint little old landlady attended by troops 
of brisk little mosquitoes who will insist on 
a promiscuous, universal and incessant pre- 
sentation of bills. The pertinacious little 
rascals are teaching me a lesson, and it is one 
I much need just now, my courage and ambi 
tion having been pretty nearly all shaken out 
out of me by the awful joltings I have been 
subjected to for the past few days. The in- 
habitants in this part of the world seem to 
think that not only the windows of heaven, 
but the decors also have been opened, and 
that it lacks only the breaking up of the foun- 
tains of the great. deep to make the flood of 
1860 equal to the one that happened in the 
time of Noah. A great deal of the northern 
portion of Jackson county is, or was, made 
up of soil one part, stores three parts; the 
soil being all washed out, only stones are left, 
and these varying in size from rocks as big 
as the side of a house to the size of a piece of 
chalk, the effect of a rapid wagon ride over 
them “may be better imagined than describ- 
ed.” Then such plungings into bottomless 
holes, such splashings through bridgeless 
creeks and flooded marshes, such pitching 
into gullies headlong, sidelong, endwise and 
every way, such scrambling to get out again, 
such scorchings of sunshine from above, and 
baptizings of mud from beneath—well, when 
1 Jook back over it all, I feel inclined to doubt 
eitlior the reality of the journey or my own 
identity. ' Could I come through all this and 
be what I was when I left Detroit less than a 
week ago? That I have come through it, is 
very evident to me by all the senses I possess; 
that Lam something changed is also sadly 
evident to my own consciousness. This com- 
ing in contact with bard, coarse natures, as 
I sometimes must come, though seldom as 
frequently as on this trip, is worse to me, and 
more dreaded, than any injury that could re- 
sult from storms and floods and rocky roads. 
Mud will rub off “ when it gets dry,” the sun- 
shine will dissipate the splashes of water 
from clouds or pools upon our garments, a 
half mile ride over a smooth road, past pleas- 
ant farms will make me forget miles of rocks 
and log ribbed. crossways, but the chill, the 
pain, the, grief, of .knowing how rude and 
heartless men ‘can act, and how inhospitable 
and ungentle woman may be, no after memo- 
ries can wholly dispel or obliterate. Thanks 
to the better part of human nature, I have 
much less experience of these coarser traits 
than it might be supposed I would have, and 
it is not worth while to dwell even on the few 
instenoes that have come in my way. 

This portherd part of the county of Jack- 
son, as far as I have been, is very rough, bro- 
ken into hills and hollows, swamps and 

mershes. Still there are many fine farms and 
good crops, but, mind, the good crops are 
only, where the good farmers live, and they, 
in many neighborhoods; are a! too few and 
far between. 

The rain that fell on the night ofthe 28th 
of July is said to be the heaviest ever known 
in this region. ‘Farmers have sustained great 


damage inthe loss of hay, both cut and uncut. 
I have seen large meadows where rivers of 
water and send pouring down. from. neigbor- 
ing hills and ravines have swept oven, leaving 
the in one matted. mass, flatupon the 
and with’ a weight of sai@ among it 
enough to keep it there. © In other instances 
the floods swept over newly mown fields, car- 
rying the swaths, fenéea.‘and all geross the 
roads into other fields, scatteritig™hay, rails 
and general @estruc.ion far and wide; while 
in others: still; whole regiments of hay cocks 
are standing up to their: chins in water, the 
unresisting subjects of hydropathic treatment. 
Much of the corn land) has also been made 
too. wet to work, so that late corn has suffer- 
ed some. The now wheat stacks had not got 
settled when the storm came, and many of 
them were wét through from top to bottom. 
This has made hurrying times about thresh 
ing, a8 the weather was too uncertain to 
trust the drying ofit in the sheaf again. 
Bridges and mill dams are gone off in all 
directions. In one place road, bridge and 
dam all were gone, and the furious little river 
rushing madly about through twenty differ 
ent channels, piling its white foam over and 
around the wrecks of the ruin its wild frolic 
bad wrought. Crossing with teams was an 
impossibility, yet cross I must, and get to a 
delinquent’s house some two and a half miles 
away on the opposite side, There was a lit- 
le flat-bottomed boat manned by two men who 
stood ankle deep in water, and into this I 
walked with them, bidding good bye to the 
friends and team I left behind me, and was 
ferried safely over. This was just about noon 
of one of the sultriest days we have had. A 
walk of two miles and a half, without dinner, 
in that melting heat, through mud slippery 
and sticky, over crossways wet and treacher- 
ous, up hill and down, but mostly up, did not 
tend to dissipate the symptoms of a sharp, 
nervous headache that had been gathering 
about my brain during the forenoon’s ride 
over the rocks before-mentioned. By the 
time I reached the fork, I was blind and diz- 
zy with pain, and so utterly exhausted that I 
could not stand while rapping on the door for 
admission, but dropped down on a friendly 
old splint chair which chanced to be left out- 
side, and performed that ceremony sitting — 
Gradually I became conscious that there was 
no one at home. How the next hour passed 
I hardly know. I recollect seeing some huck- 
leberry bushes on the floor from which I gath- 
ered a handful of the truit to eat, thinking 
with melancholy sympathy of the unfortunate 
children in the wood. After a time I grew 
more rational, and amused myself an hour or 
so as well as the bursting pain in my head 
would allow, by admiring the really beautiful 
place where I was, the masses of foliage over- 
reaching the cool, shaded porch, the sloping 
lawn in front with its groups of trees and 
clustering flowers, and the surrounding fields 
with their encircling belts of green woodlands 
—how still and serene and lovely it all was. 
Still! but would not the sound of a footfall, 
a cough, a cow bell, anything that told of life, 
be better than that profound and breathless 
silence? How fast it grew oppressive! how 
terrible it was to bear! I tried to walk, but 
sight and senses failed. Isat down and pressed 
my throbbing temples till sight came again 
and then began to count the columns of the 
porch, the trees in the yard, and the great 
blazing tiger lilies that hung there like so 
many scrolls of petrified flame in the intense 
heat of that August sun. Thus the afternoon 
passed. When the sun was near setting there 
was a sound of wagon wheels, and presently 
the worthy Squire A. and his excellent lady 
made their appearance. On their part there 
was some little surprise at finding such a 
presence on their doorstep, and on mine 80 
much of inward gladness at the quiet and 
hospitable reception I met, that 1 think I 
managed the introductory ceromonies with a 
tolerable show of calmness and self possession, 
considering the condition of heart, stomach 
and brain at the time, Of course my .tribo- 
laticns for that day ard night were at an end. 
The next day they brought me on my way 
nearly to where I am now, most of the dis- 
tance being through as fine a farming region, 
and past as handsome farms and farm houses 
as One need desire to see. Of those whom I 
saw to make brief acquaintance with may be 
named the Craostons, Jamesons, Townleys, 
Ludlows, and Landons, The homes some of 
these men have made are like oases in the des- 
ert to see, after what had been passed 
through and what was to.come after. 
Between the visitation of mosquitoes and 
the chattings of my little old landlandy, I 
have managed to pencil this experience, and 
send it along as the best I can do in the cir 
cumstances. et 
One hint I would add for housekeepers:— 
when you abut up your houses and go away, 





leave some old chair where the weary travel- 
er, if he comes in your absence, may find it,— 
You know not whose blessing will fall upon 
your bead for sosmall an act of thoughtful 
charity. 


Noted People of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 





NUMBER TWENTY-THREE. 

Deboruh—We haye now got as far as the 
book of Judges. It is geverally supposed 
that this book was written by Samuel. In- 
debted himself to the prayers and self-denial 
of a religious woman, he is ever ready to do 
honor to the female sex. No less than six 
women are mentioned with special honor in 
this beok, te say nothing about the book of 
Ruth, which was doubtless penned by the 
same hand. Achsah’s lover had to secure her 
hand by the conquest ef Kirjath Lepher.— 
Deborah, by her wisdom, delivered Israel from 
their enemies. Jael, with her own hand, slew 
the tyrant. Jephthah’s daughter willingly 
devoted herself for the good of Israel, Her 
piety it is true, like her faith, was ill directed, 
but while we condemn the superstition, we 
must commend the zeal. Manoah’s wife was 
honored to be the mother of a judge, and a 
deliverer, and lastly a nameless woman with 
a piece of a millstone, rid the world of an in- 
famous fratricide. 

Deborah, whose name in Hebrew, like Me- 
lissa in Greek, means a bee, belonged to the 
mighty tribe of Ephraim. Such was her 
reputation for wisdom that her house was 
thronged all the day with visitors, who came, 
not to spend the time in idle gossip, but to 
consult her on weighty questions, To afford 
strangers the freer access into her presence, 
and to enjoy the cool air in that sultry cli- 
mate, she formed the habit of sitting under 
the Palm tree of Deborah. Magistrates 
from the various tribes, came to consult her 
on doubtful causes, and to refer them to her 
decision, till she was recognized as the Judge 
of Israel. 

Her country was oppressed at the time by 
a tribe of the Canaanites. Jabin, king of 
Huzor kept possession of the plains of Gali- 
lee, with iron chariots, which the Israelites 
were afraid to attack. He could not follow 
them into the hill country, but he kept undis- 
puted possessivn of the plains. The highways 
were unoccupied, and travellers had to steal 
along in by-ways. Banditti, sure of protec- 
tion in the plains, were the bolder to steal 
up into the mountains, to molest the peace- 
ful shepherds. When the maidens went out 
to draw water the twanging of the bow, gave 
them notice, when too late, that the enemy 
lay hid among the bushes. Thus harassed, 
the people had to forsake the country villages 
and dwell in fortified towns, 

She formed the project, under divine direc- 
tion, of clearing the plains of the Canaanites. 
Sending for Barak, an able captain of the 
tribe of Naphtali, she directed him to raise 
the militia of the Northern tribes, and give 
the Canaanites battle by the river Kishon in 
the plains of Esdraelon. He consented but 
only on condition that she would go with him. 
He had only time to collect ten thousand mem 
when Sisera got notice of their movements, 
and marshalled his immense forces, in the 
plain. Barak retreated to Mount Tabor, a 
steep conical hill to the east of the plain, 
where Sisera could not follow them with his 
chariots. Encouraged by Deborah he ven- 
tured down boldly into the plain, and gave 
the enemy battle. Whether a supernatural 
storm frightened the chariot horses, and drove 
them back with their destructive seythes 
among their own footmen, and against one 
another. Or whether they were put in con- 
fusion by the sling stones cast by the Israel- 
ites, we are not told. But it appears there 
was some kind of a stampede among the 
horses, since the commander-in-chief found 
it safer to jump out of his chariot and take 
to his heels. 

The Kenites, descended from Moses’ father 
in-law, led a pastoral life in the wilderness of 
Judah, But one of them, for some reason or 
other, had moved northward, and settled ia 
the plain of Zaunium, As he was, poor and 
resided in an out of the way place, he had 
little to tempt the cupidity of the Cananites, 
so they allowed him to live in peace. Here 
the fugitive Sisera fled to secret himself, and 
took refuge in the tent of the women. Jael 
received him courteously as indeed she could 
do nothing else. He had. always been accus- 
tomed to live at free quarters on the inhabi- 
tants, and she had been accustomed to sub 
mit to it. He, although a fugitive, was an 
armed man, and she a defenceless wo man.— 
Accordingly with ready politeness, she invited 
him in, when he Jay down on the carpet.— 
When he asked a drink of water, she brought 
& bottle of milk, probably fermented camels 
milk, which would promote sleep. When he 





was sound asleep, she took a long nail and a 
hammer, and struck it into his temples.— 
From the song of Deborah, we learn that 
when wounded he started up to his feet. In- 
stead of dropping the hammer and running, 
as most women would have done, she plied 
her blows, till she brought him to the ground, 
and then, to make sure work of it, she sent 
the nail through his head, and drove it into 
the floor. 

The conduct of Jael has often been con- 
demned ; and, in ordinary circumstances, to 
invite a man into the house and then turn bis 
enemy, would be the meanest treachery; but 
those who exact a constrained courtesy, need 
not expect the rights of hospitality to be car- 
ried to his master. Barak following up his 
advantage expelled the Canaanites from the 
plains, and the country enjoyed peace for for- 
ty years. 

The song of Deborah gives us as high an 
opinion of her genius, as her former life gives 
us of her wisdom and prudence. 





Who are the Druses? 


To this timely query the New York Even 
ing Post makes an interesting reply, which 
we copy in full, as it is an intelligent account 
of the singular peeple who now engage so 
large a share of public attention: 

“They are principally a sect of the Mo 
hammedans, existing only in Syria. Their 
name is derived from Darazi or Dursi, who 
as early as 1019 came as a miesionary to them 
from an offshoot of the Moslem stock. Sin- 
gularly enough, the Druses disavow any be- 
lief in the peculiar doctrines of the man whose 
name they bear, and do not hesitate to call 
him « heretic, and to look upon the title of 
‘Druse’ as a stigma. They themselves trace 
their origin as a religious sect to Hamsa, a 
wandering fanatic, who, in 1020, persuaded 
Hakem, a Caliph of Egypt, to declare himself 
a manifestation of God. Although the Ca- 
liph was soon assassinated, Hamsa continued 
to propagate his theory in Syria, and with 
one of his followers, Moktana Bohr-eddin, 
wrote a sacred book embodying his teach- 
ings. According to his intention, only the 
Druse priesthood were to see this volume, and 
no revelation was to be made uniil the sec- 
ond advent of Hakem, who was to appear on 
the earth again with his master Hamsa—this 
being, probably, an idea suggested by Chris- 
tian dogmas. 

“This secresy about the sacred writings of 
Hamsa was not, howeyer, observed, and cop- 
ies of the works are now in the great libraries 
at Paris, Vienna, the Vatican, Leyden and the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. It has been 
translated into French, from which it appears 
that the characteristic dogma of the sect is 
the unity of God’s being. Indeed, the Druses 
call themselves Unitarians. They maintain 
that God is incomprehensible, inexorable. 
pure, the essence of true life, and can be 
known to his accepted children through hu- 
man manifestations only. Ten times has the 
Deity thus appeared in Africa and Asia, the 
last manifestation having been that in the 
person of Haken, in Egypt. Haken left the 
care of the faithful to five principal ministers 
who are to direct them till his return. Chief 
of these ministers is Hamsa, who enjoys the 
high title of ‘ Universal Intelligence.’ And 
here is inserted in the Druse /aith—to give it 
a popular name—a doctrine s> much like that 
held by Christians that it can be no mere 
coincidence, but rather proves the imitative 
powers of the founders of the Druse theology. 
They declare the first-born of the Deity was 
a spirit of intelligence, which was first incar. 
nated in Hamsa, who is the same as the Christ 
of the Arian theory. To Hamsa was confided 
the creation of the world, and from him comes 
all wisdom and truth, while through him only 
does the Lord communicate with the human 
family. This is simply the corrupted version 
of the great Christian doctrines of incarna- 
tion and mediation. There is a complicated 
system of priesthood maintained by the Dru- 
ses, who, like the followers of Mohammed, 
embody in their religion many of the tradi- 
tions and personages of the Old Testament, 
Thero isa Satan or Ismail, as he is called, 
who first introduced sin into the world. 

“In regard to free will, the Druse theology 
maintains that the length of every man’s 
life is fore-ordained, but not his individual 
acts, They believe in the transmigration of 
souls, and say that the soul of Ismail was once 
in John the Baptist and still earlier in Elijah, 
while that of Hamsa once dwelt in the body 
of Jesus Yet while acknowledging that Je- 
sus once existed, they do not think that he 
was in any way divine, as the individual soul 
which lived in him and many others did not 
receive divine power till it reached the body of 
Hamsa.- The Druses do not extend their 
transmigration doctrines so far as tv allow 
that human souls ever exist in the forms of an. 





imals, They think that the soula of men go 


on, inhabiting different _bodies—with. the ex- 
ception of a very few, whose excellence per- 
mits them to exert a pure spirit—until the 
resurrection day, when the faithful will be re- 
solved for eternity into spiritual beings, but 
by far the greater portion of mankind will be 
annihilated. 

“If the Druses lived up to the seven com: 
mandments in which they express their moral 
laws, they would not be so dreaded and so 
cruel a people, for murder, theft, covetous- 
ness and cruelty are prohibited as special 
crimes, and chastity, honesty, meekness and 
mercy are regarded as high virtues—so high 
unfortunately, that the present Druse genera- 
tion cannot reach them. The men have but 
one wife each, the form of government is pa- 
triarchal, different tribes having a Sheik, and 
agriculture is carefully attended to. No 
mattiages are contracted outside of the sect, 
and the Druses adhere tenaciously to their 
religious traditions. All the male population 
is trained from youth to serve in war, and the 
Druses have more than once revolted against 
the Turkish government which holds nominal 
sway over them. Yet, of late years, they 
have been regarded as a peaceful and quiet 
people, and were disabusing their neighbors 
of the traditional opinions as to their ferocity 
and cruelty, until the great Christian massa- 
cre of this summer proves that their unepvia- 
ble notoriety was not without a just founda- 
tion. 

“ With so many features in their own ap- 
proximating to the Christian religion, it ap- 
pears somewhat strange that the Druses 
should manifest such fiendish barbarity as they 
have recently done. But to them strong mo- 
notheists as they are, the doctrines of polythes 
ism are peculiarly repulsive. In the eeremo- 
nies of the Greek and Roman churches they 
perceive what they think to be a worship of 
wore than one God; they do not comprehend 
the relations of the three persons in the Trini- 
ty, and especially fail to undcrstand the in- 
terpretation of the material symbols held in 
such veneration in those churches. The Pro- 
testants of Syria, whose religion does not pre- 
sent these features, would probably fare bet- 
ter if the Druses understood more about them; 
but the Protestants, as well as the Greeks 
and Catholics, all come under the general 
head of Christians, and as such fall beneath 
the indiscriminating fury of these fanatics. 

“ It does not appear, however, that the Drie 
ses are the only tribes engaged in the magsa- 
cre. Arab Mussulmans are equally guilty. 
The principal cause of the present troubles 
arises from the old feuds which for centuries 
have been waged between the Druses and 
the Maronites. The latter people are native 
Christians, followers of a monk called Maron, 
who lived in the sixth century. In 1215, they 
effected a union with the Ohureh of Rome, 
from which they bave never widely differed, 
though their spiritual head is ealled the Pa- 
trierch of Antioch, instead of Bishop. It is 
no new thing for the Druses to make war 
against the Maronites, and the attacks renew- 
ed upon these native Christians were but the 
commencement of a general movement to ex- 
tirpate all Christians in Syria. Already oth- 
ers besides the Maronites have been involved 
in the terrible effeets of this fanaticism, and 
useles; it is soon stopped the aim of the mur- 
derers will be achieved.” 





Tomatoes. 


This is one of the most healthful as well as 
one of the most universally liked of all vege- 
tables; its healthful qualities do not depend 
on the mode of preparation for the table; it 
may be eaten thrice a day, cold or hot, cook- 
ed or raw, alone or with salt or pepper or 
vinegar, or all together, to a like advantage 
and to the utmost that can be taken with an 
appetite, Its healthful quality arises from its 
slight aeidity, in this, making it as va'uable 
perhaps as berries, cherries, currants, and 
similar articles; it is highly nutricious, but 
its chief virtue consists in its tendency to 
keep the bowels free, owing to the seeds 
which it contains, they acting as mechanical 
irritants to the inner coating of the bowels, 
causing them to throw out a larger amount 
of fluid matter than would otherwise have 
been done, to the effeet of keeping the mu- 
cous surfaces lubricated and securing a great- 
er solubility of the intestinal contents, pre- 
cisely on the principal that figs and white 
mustard seeds are so frequently efficient in 


removing constipation in certain forms of dis- 
ease. The tomatves season ends with the 
frost. If the vines are pulled up before the 
frost comes, and are bung up in a well venti- 
lated cellar with the tomatoes hanging to 
them, the “ Love Apple” will continue ripen- 
ing until Christmas. The cellar should not 
be too dry nor too warm. The knowledge of 
this may be improved to great ical ad- 
vantage for the benefit of many who are in- 
valids and who are fond of the temato.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











John Walton’s Farm. 


“ Hadn’t you better sibscribe for it?” 

“1 tell you, no, I hatnt got the money to 
spare; and, if I had, I haint got. the time to 
waste over newspapers,” said Eben Sawyer, 
with come emphasis. 

“But you will gain much information from 
it in the course of a year, sir,” pursued. Joha 
Walton. 

“J tell you, I dott watt it?” 

“Well, what do'you say, Mr. Grammet?— 
Shan’t I have your name?” 

“No, sir!” This was spoken so fiatly and 
‘bluntly, that Walton said no more; but fold 
ed up the prospectus of a periodical which he 
had with him, and then turned away. 

Eben Sawyer and Ben Grummet were two 
old farmers—that is, old at the ‘business, 
though they had only reached the middle age 
of life: and after their young neighbor had 
gone, they expressed their opinion concern- 
ing him. 

“He'll never make a farmer!” said Sawyer, 
with a shake of the head. “He spends too 
much time over them papers and books of 
his. He’s a leetle mite above farmiu’, in 
my opinion.” 

“Them’s my sentiments,” responded Grum 
met. “I tell you Eben, the man that thinks 
to make a livin’ on a farm in this country, 
has got to WORK for it.” 

At this juncture, Sam Bancroft came past. 
He was another old native of the district. 

“We was just talkin’ about young Walton,” 
said Sawyer. 

“I’ve just come from there,” replied Sam. 

“He’s been borin’ me to sign for a paper; 
but he couldn’t come it!” 

“Ha, hal—so he bored us. He's gettin’ a 
leetle to high for a farmer!” 

“He’s rippin’ his barn floor up!” said Ban 
croft, 

“Rippin’ the floor up!” repeated Grummet. 
“Why, Mr. Amsden had the whole floor put 
down new only three years ago.!” 

“The stable floor, I mean,” pursued Ban- 
croft. “He’s got a carpenter up from the 
village; and his two hired men are helpin’.” 

“Whew! I opine he’ll make a farmer!” 

And so they all opined—with a reservation. 
In short, there was something highly ridicul- 
ous in the thought of a mav’s thinking to be a 
farmer anda student at the same time; and 
all sorts of jests were discharged over it. 

John Walton was a young man—some 
five-and-twenty; and though he had been 
born in the neighborhood, yet much of his life 
had been spent in other portions of tae coun- 
try. His parents both cied when he was 
quite young, and his father’s farm passed in- 
to the hands of a Mr. Amsden. But now 
John had married, and his thoughts naturally 
turned to the old homestead. He found Ams- 
den willing to sell, and he bought—paying 
five hundred dollars down, and giving a 
note and mortgage for five hundred, which 
had been cashed by Mr. Piddon. 

This farming district was upon a broad 
ridge of land, which had been cleared for a 
great many years; and though they were the 
handsomest and smoothest-lookiug farms in 
the parish, yet they were by no means the 
best. The summit of the ridgo was crowned 
by a ledge of granite, and the soil, over the 
whole broad swell, was more or less wet and 
cold. This was particularly the case with 
John Walton’s farm, some portions of it be- 
ing wholly unfit for cultivation. There was 
one field of over twenty acres which was 
never fit for plowing. The soil was so wet 
and heavy that it had never been worked to 
any advantage; yet there wassome good 
land upon it, and Mr. Amsden had gained 
fair crops while he lived there. 

Ben Grummet had a curiosity to see what 
was going on in Waltcn’s barn, so he drop- 
ped in there. He found that the whole of 
the floor, where the cattle stood, had been 
torn up, and that they were digging a wide, 
deep trench the whole length of the tie-up. 

“What is all this for?” asked Ben. 

“Why,” returned Walton, who was busy io 
superintending the work, and also in working 
himeelf, “I am having a place fixed here for 
making maaure. I mean to fill this trench 
up with good muck, and thus save the li- 
quids which have heretofore been lost, 1 
think, by proper management, I can get full 
double the quantity of manure, which others 
have got on this place.” 

“Do ye?” said Grummet, sarcastically. 

“Yes,” resumed the young man. “It is a 
fact that the liquid manures, could they be 
saved, would fully equal the solids, both in 
bulk and value; and when combined with 
well rotted muck, and some other articles 
which shall take up and retain all the more 
Volatile parts, I feel sure that they will afford 
more fertilising powers and properties than 
the solid manures can.” 


“You don’t say so! 
that?” 

“Partly from reading, and partly from ob- 
servation,” answered John, smiling at his 
good neighbor's open sarcasm. 

“I don’t spose it costs any thing to do all 
this?” 

“Oh, yes, it will cost me considerable be- 
fore get through.” 

“Yes: I should think twould!” 

“I say!” he cried, as he met Sawyer shortly 
afterwards. “John Walton’s about as nigh 
bein’ crazy as a man can be!” 

“Eh?—crazy, Ben?” 

“Oh, he’s got his head full of all sorts of 
nonsense. He’s got his stable floor alt torn 
away, and a trench dug there big enough to 
hold more’n twenty cart-loads of dirt.” 

“Bat what in nature’s he goin’ to do?” 

“Why, he’s goin’ to save the liquids, as he 
call’em! And he’s goin’ to put in somethin’ 
to take up the—the—vol—voluntary parts.” 

“Voluntary parts? What's them, Ben?” 

“It was vol somethin’. But I don’t know. 
I wouldn’t ask him. I s’pose he just used 
the outlandish word so’s to get me to ask 
him what it meant—an’ then, he’d show off 
his larnin’. But I wan’t so green.” 

“I wonder if he thinks he’s a comin’ here 
to larn us old farmers how to work?’ said 
Sawyer, rather indignantly. 

“He thinks so,” returned Grummet. 

* «Then he'll find out his mistake,” added 
the other. “You mark my words, Ben.— 
He'll be flat on his back afore two years is 
out ” ; 

And these were not the only ones wh 
looked for the same thing. The idea of a 
man’s coming in there with any such newfan 
gled notions was absurd. 

Autumn came, and after John Walton had 
mowed over his twenty-acre field—some of 
his coldest and stiffest land—getting hardly 
hay enough to pay for the labor, he set men 
at work digging deep trenches all over it.— 
He had two dug lengthwise, running up and 
down the slope; and then he dug quitea 
number running across these. They were 
quite deep and broad, and into them he tum- 
bled nearly all the stones that could be found 
in the fields. 

“A pooty expensive way of gettin’ rid o 
rocks,” remarked Grummet. 

“It’s a better place for them than on the 
surface, isn’t it?” returned Walton, with a 
smile. 

“Perhaps. Brut what on earth are ye doin’ 
it for?” 

“ Why, I’m going to see if under-draining 
won't improve the land.” 

“Under draining! What's that?” 

“It is simp-y drawing off the water from 
the surface. This land is cold and wet; but 
if I can get the water to drain off among 
these rocks, the sun may warm the surface, 
and give me a guod piece of soil here.” 

But it looked very foolish to Ben Grummet. 
He believed that “what was the natur of the 
soil conldn’t be altered.” 

“That's a cur’us contrivance,” said Sam 
Baveroft. He and Ben Grummet had been 
at work for Walton at hauling muck. He 
alluded to a large vat at the back of the 
houses, into which ran a spout from the sink. 
This vat was capable of holding several cart- 
loads of stuff, and was already half full. 

“ That’s a compost vat,” explained Walton, 
who had overheard the remark. “All the 
slops from the house, the soap-suds, and such 
stuff—which most people waste I save by 
this means, and turn to good account; and 
instead of throwing away refuse matter, I put 
it in here, and let it ro: and ferment, and make 
manure.” 

“ But what’s this charcoal dust for?” 

“Tt answers two purposes, though by only 
one office. It takes up the ammonia and 
other volatile matter, thus holding them for 
fertilising agents, and at the samo time pre- 
vents the disagreeable effluvia which would 
otherwise arise from such a fermenting mass.” 

“That all sounds very well,’ remarked 
Ben, after Walton had left them; “but, let 
me tell you, i¢ don’t pay! He'd better let 
such fandangles alone if he ever expects 
to make a livin’ at farmin’.” 

Before the ground froze up, Walton threw 
out most of the muck behind his stable, which 
had become well saturated, and filled the 
trench up anew. 

The old farmers had a great many apple- 
trees, and made a great deal of cider; but 
the fruit was of an inferior quality. When 
spring came, Walton went to some of his 
neighbors, and asked them to go in with him, 
and send for some good scions to engraft up- 
on their apple trees. He explained to them 
just the plan he had formed for his own or- 
chard. He had engaged a competent man to 
come and do the work of grafting, and, while 


Where d’ye larn all 





they were about it, it would be cheaper to 


get grafts enough for the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

It was of no use, The old orchards were 
just such as their fathers had, and they. were 
good enough. So Walton went at it ‘alone, 
He had his trees all. pruned and dressed, and 
nearly all of them grafted to such fruit as he 
thought would thrive best and sell best. 


A little while later, and Ben Grummet had 
occasion to open his eyes. He found that 
John Walton had contrived to have a hund- 
red and forty full Joads of manure, all of 
which had been made within the year. How- 
ever, he finally shook his head, and said, 
“Wait. We'll see if it’s good for anything.” 

A little while later, and the grass began to 
spring up on the twenty acre lot as it had ne- 
ver sprung up before. The two acres, which 
had been plowed, and harrowed up light and 
fine, bore the best crop of corn that was 
grown in the whole country, and all the ma- 
nure put upon it was some which had been 
manfactured. 


And so the time went on, and John Wal- 
ton was continually studying how to improve 
his farm. At the expiration of a few years 
the new scions had grown large and strong in 
his orchard, and began to bear fruit. Hehad 
taken care of his trees, and they were about 
ready to return him iuterest for the labor. 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated Eben Sawyer, 
as Ben Grummet and Sam Bancroft came 
into his house one cool autumn evening, and 
the three filled their mugs with new cider; 
“have you heard about John Walten’s ap 
ples?” 

“T knew there was a man up to look at 
’em,” returned Ben; “but I ain’t heard no 
more.” 

‘*Well, I was there, and heerd tte whole 
on’t—so I know—TI never would ‘ave thought 
it. An orchard turn out like that!” 

“But how much was it?” 


“Why, Walton was offered—cash right 
down-—a hundred pounds for the apples he’s 
got on hand; and he tells me that he sent 
nearly fifty ponnds’ worth of early fruit off a 
month or more ago.” 


It was wonderful—more than wonderfull— 
But they had to believe it. 

“And look at that twenty-acre field,” said 
Bancroft. “Ten years ago it wouldn't hard- 
ly pay for mowin’; now look at it. Think o’ 
the corn and wheat he’s gained there; and 
this year he cut more’n forty ton’s of good 
hay from it!” 

“But that ain’t half,” interposed Sawyer.— 
“Look at the stock he keeps; and see what 
prices he gets for his cows and oxen. Why, 
he teils me he’s cleared over four hundred 
pounds this year on his stock.” 

At this moment Mr. Walton came in. He 
had grown older, and was somewhat stouter 
than when he first became a farmer, and his 
neighbors had ceased to question his capacity, 
and had come to honor and respect him. 


“ We was talkin’ about you, Mr. Walton,” 
said Sawyer. 

“Ah!” returned John, as he took a seat by 
by the fire. “I hope you found nothing bad 
to say of me.” 

“Not a bit of it. We was talkin’ about 
the wonderful improvements you’ve made on 
the old place, and of the money you wake.” 

“And do you think it wonderful?” 

“But ain’t it?” 

“Well,” replied Walton, “I don’t know 
about that; but I'll tell you what I do know. 
I know there is no class of people in the 
world who may stady the arts and sciences to 
better advantage than farmers; aad yet, I 
am sorry to say, there is no class, as a class, 
occupying the same social position who read 
and study less; of course there are many honor- 
able exceptions. Farming is a science—one of 
the most deep aud intricate—and he must be a 
man of more thau ordinary capacity who can 
master it all But farmers must not be afraid 
of books; they won't, if they are wise, fullow 
every advice which experimentalists give; 
but they may study, and reason, and experi- 
ment for themselves. So I have done, and so 
I mean to do.” 

“He’s right!” remarked Ben Grummet, af- 
ter Walton had gone. “What fools we was 
that we dido’t go into that graftin’ overa- 
tion!” 

“And that underdrainin’,” added Ban- 
croft. 

“And that muck and compost arrangement,” 
suggested Sawyer. 

“Well,” said Ben, with a serious face; “it 
isn’t too late now. They say, it’s never too 
late to learn; and I’m sure it hadn’t ought to 


be too late to commence to improve after a| wil 


body has learned.” 
“True as a book!” added Bancroft. 
“Good evening!” 





“Good evening!” 


Housekeeping at a Premium. 


At the anniversary commencement of the 
Mount St. Vincent Acatemy, New York, 
Archbishop Hughes delivered an address to 
the young ladies, in which he made some 
very scusible remarks and suggestions, which 
it would be a great blessing if they were put 
in practice at some of the academies which 
assume to give young ladies an education ir 
this State. After distributing the premiums, 
he said: 

“ Now, my children, it is necessary that you 
should have a good education, and that, also, 
you should have those accomplishments which 
beautify and adorn life. Next year, however, 
I mean to introduce here—and I wish I had 
propounded it before in all the schools un- 
der my care—a new science. Do you know 
what it is? ‘Well, there is no word in this 
weak English language which exactly ex- 
preses it. (The Archbishop here repeated 
some Irish phrases, which provoked great 
laughter.) I mean the science of keeping the 
house. Every young lady ought to urder- 
stand this science, whether she practices it or 
not. If she is obliged by circumstance to 
use this knowledge, what an invaluable bless- 
ing itis to her! If not, she may have a ser- 
vant, whom she calls a cook; but even cooks 
need a little overseeing. And then, what if 
some one should come in for ‘ pot luck’ dur- 
ing the cook’s absence? or what if the cook 
should dismiss her? I shall arrange, then, 
with the Sisters, and I hope to see the idea 
adopted throughout my diocese, that every 
young lady, over the age of thirteen years, 
shall have the privilege, if she desires it, dur- 
ng the next year, of spending three or four 
days, say every month, in the kitchen. We 
shall have then theory, science, and a little 
practice combined; and, not to be wearisome, 
for I see that our friends are anxious for the 
‘Grand March,’ I shall have next year, a 
gold medal, worth fifty dollars, for that young 
lady who shall write the best dissertation, not 
to exceed five pages of foolscap, upon that 
new science which I have introduced.” 








DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 


The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES 
of Birminghum, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 
thoro' manner, and is offered to 

the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price, 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 

pany the hine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture é% day, accordin, 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS 0 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 

uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keepitin full 
operaiion.: 

For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 





for that Teen 
te Applications for these machines Sed be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 





H. C, GILBERT'S NURSERIES, 
Coldwater, Mich. 


HE UNDERSIGNED would call the attention ot 

dealers and growers to his large and choice stock ot 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, all of which will be ready 
For the Fall frade of 1860. 

My assortment contains the following staple articles, 
all of which will be warranted far superior to Eastern 
grown trees for Western cultivation; viz: 

100,000 grafted Apple trees, 8 and 4 years old, 
800,000 do do 2 years old. 


400,000 do do 1 
20,000 Peach trees, all choice varieties, 
ALSO, 


Dwarf and Standard Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
Grapes, Lawtun Blackberries, Raspberries, Goose 
Strawberries and other frui 
approved varieties. 

For Nurserymen 
I have several hundred thousand Apple seedlin, 


ninces, 
rries, 
of the leading and most 


land 
2 years old; also, choice Ornamental Trees and Flower- 
ing Shrubs. 
Dealers and Fruit Growers 
Are respectfully invited to look through my steck be- 
fore ee a contracts for next fall and » ring. I have 
several neighbors who are embarking ahem y in the 
nursery business, and we are all entirely agreed in one 
thing, and that is to make Coldwater » point that cannot 
be safely overlooked by any man who wants Fruit and 
Ornamental trees. 
Come and See u 
aud we wille 6 that shall be suited in the quali 
*v quantity and terms of sale, 
Wanted Immediately, 
xocal Agents at all prominent points in this and west 
ern States. Also, 
20 or 30 Live Men, 
as Zreveling Agente, to all of whom liberal commissions 


18-6m H. ©, GILBERT, Proprietor. 
CUMMINGS PATENT 
HA STRAW AND STALK CUTTER. 
the best in use. hand or horse 
PENF AG 








t 
RL WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec, 80, 1858, 58-t 
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| THE BEST MACHINE 


AND NO MISTAKE, 
For the Harvest of 1860, 





Double Hinge-Jointed and Folding Bar 
BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER, 


eduliman & Miller’s Patent, 
OF CANTON, OHIO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 





a Perfect Mower, 


First Class Reaper, 
. It has proved to be 
THE MOST DURABLIE MACHINE! 
AND OF THE LIGHTEST DRAUGHT, 
And.it works 


MORE EASILY & SURELY 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


7 IS THE MACHINE. 


This fact 
is so well established 
by the Farmers themselves, 
that there is no longer any occasion 
for our incomparable list of 
GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST PREMIUMS} 
from 
National, State and County Fairs, 


What we wish now to say 
to 
the Farmers of Michigan 
is 
that any of them who have not yet ordered 
one of these machine, 
if 
they want ft 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1860, 
they should loose no time 
in ordering it 
from us 
or 
from one of our Agents, viz: 
Gen'l Agt. for the State, E. ARNOLD, of Dexrzn. 


Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury's 
Hotel, Detroit. 
0. M. MANN, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, 


Oakland County, \ yn, HILL, Pontiac, 


La County, 

Oatland ay . DURKEE, Pontiac. 

- WM. D cat enadiecah pipe tn 0 . 

racomb ues eas of towns aklan 

—L, WOODWARD, Rochester. 

Calhoun -V. GIBBS, Homer, 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM & CO., Battle Creek. 

Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo, 

Lenasoee & Monroe—~KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton. 

east part—Gro. ALEXANDER, Ypsilarti. 

HORACE WELSH. Pittsfield. 

ENDERSON & RISDON, Ann Arbor. 








BB, Pinckney. 
Grass Lake. 
J. W. BURWELL, Livingston county. 


The reputation of the Buckeye is so well established 
(embracing att real improvements and having some 
peculiar to ttself which no other machino #A8 OR OAN 
HAVE) that we have no fear that intelligent farmers ia 
our State, who can procure this, will purchase any other 
either for mowing or reaping. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, March 81, 1860. 42-tf 





THE BEST GARDEN IMPLEMENT! 
THE HAND SCARIFIER. 





W an implement unsurpassed in its — ~ the ~~ 
abor-saving 


put in general use. 
Orders for these implements wil! be filled as soon as 
received, Address J. B. BLOSS & CO., 
22 Monroe avenue, Detroit, 


ALSO FOR SALE, 


FISHER’S PATENT 
WROUGHTIRON MOWER. 


fh MOWER has no side draught, weighs only 600 
pounds, and is the most simple in construction, and 
being made of wrought iron, it is the lightest and most 
desirable machine in market, We respectfully ask those 
wanting mowers to examine this machine before deci- 
‘ling to make a purchase.. All pg nivies will be proper- 
ly answered. Address J. B. BLOSS. & CU., 
at the American Seed Store, 
22 22 Monroe Avenue. 


AGNEFICENT ENGRAVING OF 
Christopher Columbus and his Crew! 


This Beautiful raving was designed by Revszns, 
one of the most aan rated artists thet oundtees the 








cost of the origi design and plate being over $8000, 
size 22 iv inches. 
The Philadelphia Daily News says, “the mere nomi- 


nal sum asked for the engraving, is a sufficient induce- 
neat, for persons to purchase, without the adilitional 


SCHEDULE OF GIFTS 
To be given ty the purchasers.. For full particulars 
Cash, eas 600° _& Cash, $800 
as 
1 Cash, 000 10 Cash, $300 
1 Cash, 000° 10 Cash, $250 
1 Cas 1,500 10 Cash, 200 
1 Cash, 000 10 ash, 100 
1 Cash, 10 Cash, 
1 Oash, 1000 Cash, 
Oash, Cas 


$500 2000 Cash, $5000 
Together, with a great variety of other valuable Gifts, 
varying in Value from 50 cents to $25. 

Any person enclosing in a letter $1 and five 8 cent 
roa Stamps (to pay for postage and roller) shall re- 
ceive, by return of mail, the magnificent wngstte dite 
Christopher Columbus, (and one of these valuable 


as bill, 
dress 11) Engravi to 
Fatreae a order for Bulg or Rngravings te 
2[-8m Box 1818, Philadelphia, Penn, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








MICHIGAN | FARMER, 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN. 


WOOL DEALER, 
90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT | | / |. MIOHIGANL 


ee" A LATER AND BETTER. 
RECOMMENDATION TO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING THE BEST MOWER and 
REAPER. 
Albany is a famdus'¢cify for the maxim that “ Kissing 
oes by favoritism,” &c., &c., both among Legislators and 
ge 











ittees of State Faits, : { 
t the Farmers of Michigan, by hundreds, upon hun- 
: dreds, have proved ~~ * 

Tue BuckEye Mowzr anp Reaper, 
manufactured by Waters, Lathrop McNeughton 01 
Jackson, ‘ ; 

DecwwepLy SuPERior 70 THE Kgrax,AND ALL OTHER 
CHINES, 

long since the “latest improyements” on all those 

others. 29 


THE MARKETS. 


Yne market for wheat and flour in Detroit is not at 
allactive. In the interfor of the State we find that the 
buying of wheat is going on with considerable promise, 
and \juring the week the price-has advanced slightly — 
We incline still to the opinion that in this State, wheat 
will keep pretty firm and probably advance somewhat 
till the close of navigation, unless the farmers themselves 
should show a disposition to throw a large portion of the 
crop into the hands of buyers at once. The export de- 
mand is very slight in New York at present, and is ham- 
pered for want of freight room and consequently by high 
rates. There is not consequently any disposition to 
purchase to hold for future delivery, although the pros- 
pects are in favor of an increase in the export demand. 
The New York quotations for prime red wheat are $1 22 
to 125. New white wheat is quoted at $1 25 to 1 30. 

In the Detroit market, wheat in the street brings 98¢ 
to 1 for red, and prime samples of white rango from 
$1 05to108. In fact prices are considerably firmer than 
they were here. New oats are offered in market, and the 
crop is so good that a decline in prices is inevitable— 
from 24 to 28¢ is the price given. Corn is also declining 
—the promise of an enormous crop affects the prices 
and it can now be purchased. at 44c. Flour is quoted as 
dull of sale at $450 t0475 for red wheat, aud $4 75 to 
$5 for good extras of white wheat. 

The quotations for produce are: : 

Extra white wheat flour ® bbl....--.-$ 





500@ 525 | 
Superfine flour.........ic--ssee------- 475@ 500 
White wheat, extra, @ bush.---..-.--. 105@ 108 
White wheat, No.1, @ bush.... .... 1 om 105 
Red wheat, No: 1ssse-nc-s5.. Jo. ace- ee 095@ 098 
Corn in the strect, bush.-...---.-----. 0 0 45 
Gorn in store, bush.-.-....052.2---- oe 0 46@ 0 48 
Oats, bushy waned Edn coed odvec ee ecescnns 0 026 
Rye, bush... 2.2.22. sseecececene---- 0 70@ 072 
Barley; @ cwt .--6--00-necd..s---200- 1 ne 120 
Corn meal, ® cwt-..--- ES Se 100@ 1.06 
Bran, @ ton 22-4 222-22 cee coer code ee 9 0 2. 
Coarse middlings, # ton... .-.....--- 10 00@12 00 
Sutter, fresh roll @ I... .--.+20.-4-... 0 12@ --.- 
Butter in firkin per .....--......... 0 T@ 008 
Wegs, P doz... resendeech 22-2 olds WOI@-010 
~otatoes, Meshannocks # bush .....-. - 025@ 026 
Common sorts # bush...... 0 4 0 22 
yrehs pee jaee “auaiities bu 4 62 4 
A een, best qu 8 ush.. 50@ 
een" , _ 2d quality, ® bush....-. 037@ 0 40 
Cloyer seed, @ bush of 60 Ibs.......... 4 425 
Timothy seed, per bush.-.....-..-.--. 3 ee 
Hay, timothy, @ ton..-. ..-......-...4 4 8 00 
Hay, marsh, @ toni... ...-.2-.-e00-.-. 5 6 Ou 


Live Stock, «ec, 

There is little to be said of the cattle market this 
week. Smith, of the Marine Market, purchased several 
head of very choice steers from the Messrs. Sly. at 33 
to 83¢c, but this price is only had for good well-fed an- 
imals. Of grass fed steers of fair quality he purchased 
in the yards: fifteen or sixteen head at 3c,» We not also 
a purchase of twenty head of Leicester sheep from the 
Canada side at $550 each. These sheep would give 
agout 110 to 120 bs; of dressed mutton. A very few 
hogs have been purchased at 6}¢c. 

The eastern markets show good prices being paid for 
good catttle, which are rather scarce, and poor prices for 
poor cattle, of which there fis an over supply. E. B. 
Reynolds sold inthe Albany market 86 head of Michi- 
gan cattle at $48, they averaged 1,200 Ibs, live weight; 
which would make them equal to 4. McIntosh and 
Sinclair, however sold 18 head at only 234c, live weight, 
average 826 Ibs. A Cook sold 18 head at $38, average 600 
Ds York weight, about 1,100 tbs, live weight. The New 
York market had an over supply of light weight cattle, 
while the good ones brought 93¢ to 10c $ Ib of New 
York estimate, or about 5c live weight. . 

Wool. | 

The wool market here remains very quiet, and. we 
hear of no transactions whatever. Wenote thatin Phil- 
adelphia there is a good feeling in the market; and prices 
are very firm for all descriptions. The receipts continue 
liberal, and the manufacturers are purchasing freely. In 
Boston, holders are firm, whilst the manufacturers who 
have supplied thei» wants by purchases from the coun- 
try hold back for the present. The general tone of the 
wool market is firm, however, in all the cities, though 
not active. 





COOK'S. PORTABLE 
SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 


HAEIS SUPERIOR BOILER, which was patented in 
T 1859, is now manufactured and i for sale by the 
subseribers in the village of TECUMSEH. . They have 
purchased the right for the State of Michigan, and are 
now prepared to supply all orders. 


THE PORTABLE ogee 25 SYRUP EVAPORA- 


is acknowledged by all who have tried it to be the most 
important invention that has yet been made for the pur- 
pose of rendering the Sorghum or Imphee of the e- 
est and most economical value to the wer. As 
boiler for making Maple Sugar, it has been proved by 
many trials the past winter to be suited for making the 
highest quality of either sugar or syrup, and that where 
it been, all other boilers will be discarded. 

These boilers have been i larg 
sitce last sagen, are made of oe = gece, bens 
material, and are put t er most workm e 
manner. Orders will b paced > and ert 9g aH 
for m as to prices, ca and other matters w 

at all times be furnished. perms 
‘ RICHARI & OO., 


25-6m Tecumseh, Lenawee co., Mich. 
CAST STEEL BELLS, 


For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 
FACTORIES, &c, 
G FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, | 
AVE been tested in all-climates, Rurope and Ameri- 


Weigh less;"cost less per pound: h 
fun can agit ha li "heya 
nt, less ‘ 
8 OO SHE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 
are also 60! me @ ’ Prices, 
bet OKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXOHANGE 
Or ton short notice, Such bells wil) nearly" “4 
for Biael Bells of same size. 
Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all eye 
Y, 
Main st., Buffalo, N. 'y, 


United States or Canada, bs ee G.D 
_ Ms con 
THE PE OPLE’S MILL. 
OR SALE at Panriecy’s Acer’ Wareknouse, at man 
* t added’; and can be 3 
z ante ie . etpetrolt, i ‘een ran 





oved in many particu’ 











Our engpaving represents Lounspury & WIL1son’s 
new Patent Horse Rake, founded upon an entire new 
principle. It does not revolve; the teeth merely extend 
in front, and run flat upon the ground. The hay is 
thrown off ty means of a slide, worked by pulleys, to 
which the traces are hitched. 

The following are some of the advantages claimed for 


use; 
1st. Cheapness, durability, compactness, and lightness, 
so as to be easily curried to the field upon the shoulder; 
baving tect only upon one side, and by removing two 
screw-bolts from the handles, can be packed in very 
small space for transportation. 
2d. It does the work cleaner than any other rake, 
—— the sharp corner of the slide scrapes the hay 
efore it. i 
8d. The teeth merely slide through the stubble, are 
not liable to dull or wear at the 2 as the revolving 
teeth do, by constantly pitching into the ground, finally 
become too short, and in light soil, apt to mix it with the 


hay. 

ath, The draft is lighter for the horse, and the work 
easier to the man, who can hold and drive as fast as he 
ean follow without stopping. 

5th. It ean be guided better than revolving rakes, as 
the hatdles are bolted firmly to the head, gives no lost 
motion. 

6th. Teeth not so liable to break when catching fas 
as the slide not only supports, but moves forward an 
loosens them. 

7th. It does not wind up, or get entangled in the hay. 

8th. Loading or unloading is done by simply pushing, 
or pulling,—can be learned by the dullest hand, so as to 
becomé expert in twice crossing the field. 

DESCRIPTION. 

A. Is the rake head made of ash, 23¢ inches square, 
and 9 feet long, with lo oak teeth. 
B. 13g in. square. and 263g in. long, framed into it. 
(©. Ash handles, 134 by 3 in.. and 134 by 2% in., 8 ft. 8 
in. long, connected at the top by an inch rod (2}¢ feet 
high from the ground ‘line when the slide is ugainst the 
head,) and. belted to the head by two % in bolts, 6in. 
long, which pass through flat braces ¥g by 134 in. iron, 
13:in. long; and screwed up with nut and bevel washer. 
E. The slide, or stripper, is of light wood, consisting of 
a batten ‘above and below the teeth, 54 by 234 in., with 
six blocks between, 3-16 in. thicker than teeth, 4 in. long, 
and put together with strong 23¢ in. wood screws, put in 
from opposite sides. Board K 1s 4 by 3¢ in., 4 feet long, 
and fastened to two 3¢ in. oak studs. 
F. Two small ms, with welded links % in. long, of 
¥ in. wire, with pins, or wood screws through the ends, 


Lounsbury & Willson’s Horse Rake, over those now in | p, 





holds the slide from flying off the teeth. I. 3¢ in. ropes, 
9 feet long each, knotted through the slide and head, 
a through pulleys H, which are 4 in. diam., and %4 
n. thick, of hard wood, and turn inside of a welded band 
1-16 by 13¢ in. iron, lapped to clevis 5¢ by 3 in. half- 
round iron, and a 34 in. pin rivetted through the pulley 
straps. A small § hook may be applied to the clevis, or 
pulley strap, to hitch to. A smaller sized rake for un- 
sven land has 11 teeth, and is 8 feet long, very light and 
ndy. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE RAKE, 

Piace the reins over the shoulders, press the hands 
lightly forward on the rod in the direction of the stilts, 
so that you may feel the guage of the head, and points 
of the teeth along the ground to suit the inequalities, 
and load up. To unload, give a quick pull back on the 
handles, keeping the horse under good speed, so that the 
rake will swing over the winrow at the same time it 
unloads; then suddenly push forward, and load again.— 
A slight push at any time will restore the’ slide to the 
head for loading. 

The aforesaid Horse Rake was patented in Canada the 
9th of June, 1858, and in the United States the 31st of 
January, 1860, to run 14 years, from date, in each coun- 
try, owing to additional improvements, Good patents 
have been obtained, securing the principles of the Rake. 
Manufacturers in any part of the United States or Cana- 
da, having suitable machinery,will find the manufacture 
of these Portable Rakes, only weighing 50 Ibs., a profit- 
able branch of business, in which ‘here can -be no risk, 
as they are, perhaps, destined to come into as general 
use as the original Pennock Rake, and afford a better 
profit than any other, on account of its simple construc- 
tion, 

State, Provincial, or County Rights will be sold vut 
entire, or on payment of an annual patent fee, upon 
reasonable terms, as may be agreed upon, to responsible 
parties furnishing respectable reference. 

These rakes have been thoroughly tested two or three 
seasons, amongst a variety of persons, and are highly 
approved of~are now made very light, handy and per- 
fect. A good many County Rights have been sold to 
extensive firms in the Western part of Canada, who 
manufactured a great many the last season, and a num- 
ber of rights have been disposed of to manufacturers in 
New York State. See advertisement in this paper. 


One of these Rakes may be seen by application at the 
office of the Micn1gan Farmer, 








STOCK BREEDERS COLUMN. 


J. BALLARD § SONS, 
NILES, MICHs, 
BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 


Ww OFFER FOR SALE a few head of Thoroughbred 
Devon Butts and Heirsrs, from three months to 
two years old. We invite especial attention to the tact 
that the pedigrees of all our breeding animals and their 
ancestors are on record in the Devon Herd Book, which 
enables us to give a perfect pedigree with overy animal; 
that is, a pedigree that shall trace the animal on every 
side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
to importation from the most reliable herds in Eng 
land, 

Purchasers from a distance, can have stock delivered 
ob board the cast of the Mich. Central or Mich. Southern 
Railroad free of charge. 243m 


SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
WILL SELL a few head of Shorthorn Cattle, male 
and female, J. B. CRIPPEN. 
Coldwater, May 1, 1860. 18-4m 


Offered at Private Sate. 
‘THE subscriber heving been engaged in breedin 
[¥~-4 the most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
tull bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 
desire to procure animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
fers for .. An opportunity is now given to breaders 
to make a selection from stock bred from the best horses 
that have ever been introduced into Michigan or the 
western States. The list comprises colts from ten 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, half and three- 
quarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides. Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
fullest blooded Messenger statlion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred * 
ton, Imported Stoneplover, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all:of them re- 
markable for size, style and_ action. 
For further particulars address 


E. N. WILLCO. 
April 4th, 1860, 14tf. 














XK. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Reaping and Mowing Machines. 








JOHN REILLY. .--- 2-6 222+ e002---- 2-22 --WM. N. ELLIOTT. 


REILLY & ELLIOTT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REILLY’S BADGER STATE 
Reaping § Mowing Machine. 








JOHN REILLY, PATENTEEs 


They also manufacture 
Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Plows, and 
all kinds of Castings. 

WHITE PIGEON, MICHIGAN, 
THIS REAPER AND MOWER took the First Pre- 
mium at the United States Fair in Chicago last Fall; 
also, at the Wisconsin State Fair in Milwaukee, 
White Pigeon. St. Joseph co., Mich., 

April 9, 1860, 





15-6m. 





HOWE'S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 


‘THE BEST IN USE. 


IRST PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. 57 and ‘58. 

FIRST PREMIU M and no competition in 1859, 

FIRST PREMIUM at'13 different State Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. ¥., 1859. . 

Howe's SOALES FOR ALL Uszs, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderful Accuracy. : 

R eno: Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 

ona barn floor, and easily removed. 
| No OG Rod: No Frietion ou Knife*Edges; all 
triction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
“ction or taken back. »US 

and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to! JAMES G. DUDLEY, 
General Western Agent, 93 Main st, 
z. Buffalo, 























44-ly' ’ Vs NY . 
We K CONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 
‘ ENV TELD'S, 108 Woodwata avenue, 


from thé stock of Glencoe, Bos- | Pp 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME IX.—(“ Hayne to Jersey.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 


pi AL ART LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION POLITIOS, 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE BIOGRAPHY, 
COMMERCE, MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELS, 

‘ HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 

With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
tionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the Engiish, French, and Ger- 
man languages, have, of course, been diligently consult- 
edand compared. But the NEW AMERICAN CY- 
CLOPZDIA is not founded on any European model; in 
its plan and elaboration it is strict] erlginal. Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 

As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 
ursued. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 
en enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects thanis usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
ARDIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
sume time an entertaining style has been aimed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Special care has been bestowed on the 
department of Living Biography. 

n the preparation of the present volume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have ate 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch ot learning. No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression ofe 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sec comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 

uaranty of the universality and impartiality of the 

EW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English pp re 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
mainder will be published as fast as they can be got 


Wi . B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 


Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ade 
dress the Publishers. 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

HARRY SHIRLS, 2 - PROPRIETOR. 


_ 








Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVEN UE, TO ROOH 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK. 


O. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen'l Agent, 
12 tf Successors to L. D. &. H. C. Grices. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


fpeEem SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted, Also, Spring Wheat, Sweet 
betatoes of several kinds, xy. P 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, 
Peas. dsc., at 





eau ne, ation 
mo over, ar. 
° PRNFIELD'S 
108 Woodward Ave. Detroit. 
Horse’ l-owers, Threshers ana 
Cieaners ! 
pares 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 








Horse {trees Powers, Pease’s Excelsior - Powers, 
Jorn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
ills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw ee ‘Smnith 8 
ut Machines. PENFIELD’s, 


No, 108 Wocdward Ave., Detroit, 


The Superior Trotting Stallion, 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH, 


RED from the purest Messenger stock, will stand this season at the stables of th 
B Road, at the Greenfield House, six miles from Detroit. nisqbecriher qn, the Pogticc 


TERMS, $15 FOR THE SEASON. 
ROEBUCK ABDALLAH is a beautifu. bright chestnut horse, standing sixteen hands h rticu- 
larly compact, strong muscular form, with his body set low on ie limbs. For style an care Polt nas 
no superior, and as he has never been used for stock purposes, but allowed to come to his present growth and age, 
he is in full vigor, with every mark of a sound and strong constitution, Asa horse calculated to breed str ace 
tive, useful farm and road stock, of superior size and quality, and with great action and speed on the road, 3 


offered to the public. "P 
PEDIGREE. 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH will be five years old on the 5th of next June, and was bred from Abdallah Chief, 
a horse brought into this State at an expense of over $2,000,in 1855. Abdallah Chief was b Abdallah; he b 
Mambrino; and he by imported Messenger. The dam of Abdallah Chief was the Mathew Baines mare, (well 
known in New York,) by Phillips; her dam by Decatur by Henry, that ran ‘against Eclipse; Paillips was by 
Peas tem of hed Te Abinlsh’s Lad Washi by th 1 Rose 

e dam of Roebuc 8. y. Washington the trotting stallion Washington, sire of 

Washington; he by Napoleon; he by Young Mambrino; he by Chancellor, out of a mare sired ~] imported ed 
senger; and he again by imported Messenger. Napoleon’s dam was by ‘Commander; he’ by Commander, he by 
imported Messenger. Commander's dam was by imported Light Infantry, said to have been by English Eeli 

It will thns: be seen that on both sides Roebuck Abdallah obtains as direct a descent from the celebrated Kes- 
near ito horse can have at the present time. 


oebuek Abdallah will be limited to twenty-five mares only, n addition to the stock of the roprietor. 
or further particulars apply to qa. F. LACEY, 
Greenfield, Wayne Co., Mich., April 4, 1860. 14 Near the Six Mile House, Pontiac Road. 





MAGNA CHARTA, 


wit serve mares from the 20th of April to the 15th of July, at $50 the season. A mare served and not prov- 
ar Art eed $4 t pee the aon are (or another in her t genes without extra a 
A “8 performances last seeson are unparalleled by any f ear old, tr 
the Utica Horse Show in 2:37}, on a half mile track. whi Re ent: RO © esate Aatehios 
in 2:4134, on a summer fa'low. 


In August, at the Kent County Show, Grand Rapid 

At the National Fair at Chicogo in 2:36, on a heavy half mile track (equalling the Great Western champion 
Reindeer in competition for the same premium. 

At the Michigan State Fair beating stallions of all ages with ease in 2:46, 

At the Kalamazoo Horse Show in October he made a third heat 2:333¢. 


Mares sent to the horse will be pastured at fifty cents a week. 
Coldwater, Mich., April 17, 1860. 


1860. STONE PLOVER. 


4 ener IMPORTED heey oti horse will make his Fall season at Coo’ 
mouth, Wayne county, Mich., commencing on the 15th of July. 


TERMS, 


STONE PLOVER is without exception the best bred horse in the United States, and stands at the 1 
price, — $30 for the season; the money to be paid at the time of first service, or an er foven note given for t the 
amount. 


Good pasture farnished for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. All escapes and accidents to be 


at the risk of the owner. 
PEDIGREE AND HISTORY. 


Stone Plover was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, at Althorp in Northanmptonshire, England, and 
was foaled in the spring of 1850; was sold at his annual sale of yearlings in 1851 to Count Bethyany, and never 
was out of the possessiou of the Count until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England 
previous to his importation into Michigan. 

Stone Plover was sired by the rendwned Cotherstone,winner of the Derby in 1848; his dam was W: neck, by 
Slane, the sire of Merry Monarch, winner of the Derby, and of Princess. winner of the Oaks, and one of the most 
renowned sires of winners in Great Britain. Stone Plover was own brother to Stilton, winner of the great Metro- 
politan Stake at Epsom in 1852, Wryneck was out of Gitana hy Tramp, sire of the winners of the Derby in 1832 
and 1833, of the winner of the St. Ledger in 1823, aad of Trampoline, the dam of imp. Glencoe; Gitana was out 
of Miss Foy by Walton, sire of Phantom, winner of the Derby in 1811, and of St. Patrick, the winner of the St. 
Leger in 1820, Walton was by the great St. Peter, bred by Lord Derby and winner of the Derby in 178%. The 
aoe — whence the dam of Stone Plover was bred is thus shown to be in the first rank for stoutness and high 

reeding. 
Gotkershene was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and is by Touchstone out of Emma by Whisker, the dam 
of imported Trustee. Touchstone is now 81 years old, and requires no comment, as his eo by their unpar- 
alleled success bear testimony to the deserved repute in which he and his stock are held. Surplice, the winner 
of the great Derby and equally great St. Leger Stakes, now standiug at $260 per mare, and Newminster, 
winner of the St. Leger, at the same price. pimonast his progeny may be named Bluebonnet, winner of the 
Oaks, Mendicant, winner of the Oaks, Flatcatcher, Frogmore, Lord of the Isles, Annandale, Storm, Touchwood, 
and others, Cotherstone, considered the best son of Touchstone, won more money for his owner as a three year 
old than any horse that had been bred nptothat date. At New Market in 1848 he won the Riddlesworth stakes of 
$4,500; the next day won the Column Stakes of the same amount; on the first of May he won the Two Thousand 
Guinea Stakes, or $10,000; on the 30th of May won the Derby stakes of $21,000; on the 2ist of July at Goodwood 
won the Gratwicke stakes of $10,750; in September ran second for the St. Leger at Doncaster and won $1,000; the 
next day won a sweepstakes of $10,000; and finally at the New Market meeting in October won the Royal Stakes 
of $6,825. Cotherstone was then sold to his present owner, Lord Spencer, by whom he has been kept in his pri- 
vate breeding establishment up to the present time. The above particulars are on recordin the English Racing 


Calen#ar and Stud-book. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Stone Plover is a magnificent bay horse, sixteen hands and one inch in height, standing on particularly shor 
strong tegs, and is of great length, strength and substance. He is warranted a sure foal getter. Independent o 
his great racing qualities, he is well calculated to elevate the character, stamina, size, style and action of trotting, 
carriage and farm horses, to become the sire of a race of horses remarkable for size, omit endurance, and great 
beauty of form, being himself of the most beautiful color, fine symmetry, large size, majestic carriage and superb 
action; all of which is bred into him, being inherited from ancestors the most renowned in the annals of the tur 
in Great Britain. He is also free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed hocks, splints, spavins, ringbones 
twisted ankles, upright joints, or any other imperfection, and is perfectly sound in the wind. 

Stone Plover has made two seasons in Michigan, and a class of his sucking colts were shown at the State Fair 
of 1859 for a premium offered by me of fifty dollars, being the largest individual premium ever offered by an 
member of the Society. These colts are now coming forward as Sab gs and amongst their owners are E. N. 
Wilcox, Esq., of Detroit; Judge Dexter, of Dexter; E. Arnold of Dexter, John Thomas of Oxford, Dr. Ransom 
of Kalamazoo, L. 8. Treadwell of Hudson, A, D. Power of Farmington, and other breeders, to whom the subscri- 
ber refers for the character of the colts of Stone Plover. All show that this horse has the power of transmitting 
his best grates and of stamping his progeny with his characteristics. 

For further particulars address the subscriber, THOMAS WILLIAMS, 

16 Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


ES Notice is also given that Stone Plover will make a fall season at the farm of the subscriber at Cooper’s 
Corners, Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich., to commence the 20th July and to terminate the last day of October, at 


ADMIRATION. 


‘ a Imported Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 
A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich... 


the ensuing season, 1860. 
TERMS. 


The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, payable at the time of service, or in approved notes. 
The season will commence on the first of April and end on the first day of July. 1 mares proving not 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next following season. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pertectly free from blemishes of any 
kind. He possesses immense bone and muscle and was pronounced by the most competent judges to be one of 
the most pete thoroughbred horses in England. He is thoroughly calculated to produce siock ihat will com- 
bine blood with bone and first class symmetry. He obtained the jirst prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Show in 1858 for the best colt likely to make a Hunter, over 26 competitors. Also, the frst prize at the Don- 
caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters and Carriage horses. He served a few mares in England 
last season and proved himself a sure foal getter. 


Admiration was bred_by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire Sir Nestor bY 
Ion. Dam Polonaise by Provost. He was purchased by Col. Maguire of ‘Texas, now deceased, and imported las* 
January into New Orleans, where he was sold by the executors of the estate and purchased by the subscriber, who 
may be addressed for further particulars, 

Marshall, Mich., 1860. 10-tf A. L. HAYS. 


F. ¥. SMITH & CO. 


1860. 


per’s Corners, two miles wnst of Ply- 

















The Young Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


ILL stand for mares the coming season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the village of Farmington, Oakland 
went Mich., commencing April 4th. 
KEMBLE JACKSON will stand at $20 the season. Money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note 
given for the amount, “ 
ts an 


Good pasture furnished at fifty cents a week. All accid pes at owner’s risk. Season to close on 
the 30th day of July, 1860, 


Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


KEMBLE JACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. Starin hts forehead; hind feet white half way up t? 
the gambrel joints. Foaled June 14, 1854. The property of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Dutchess Cv., N Bire, 
Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore, half-sister to Iola. 

Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin: Maria's dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare got 
by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, but thoroughbred. 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Moseonger i Young Bashaw was by the 
Snip, Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was'a daughter of Messenger, said to be thorough- 

red, 

Lady Mcore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old Mem 

GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 14 





brino, by Imp. Messenger. 
F. E. ELDRED. Detroit. 





The Celebrated Spanish Jack, 


BLACK HAWK, 


wi stand for Mares during the coming season, commencing April 12th, and closing October 1st, 1860: 


At Spring Brook Farm, near the village of Farmingion, 


PEDIGREE,.—Black Hawk isa pure Spanish Jack; color black; good proportions: fi . 
Py Gl a this spring. His Sire was by “Old Mohawk” of Virginia e atte, *Rtammoth” of Spain. “Dam, the 
* Ro enny.” 
ERMS.—For Mares, ten dollars the season. money to be paid, or a good note at th 
Mare is first served. All mares at the owner’s risk. of ney 4 at hree'months given when the 
a opniee wid be commed at Steen, Geller the aeenee. Wi dine Seam 
e subseriber,wishing to purchase all the mules got by said Jack, will pay trom $25 

sired by him. The mules to be delivered, of sound and healthy formation, at ag = hang 4 veleager yearend 
of five months—bargains in all cases to be made before the mare is “e which ease no charge will be made for 
the we ofibaive George F, Gre “y is anthartzed to coptenst ie the ules, and his contracts will be fulfiled by 
me. Iw ve a premium o ‘or the Best Mule, and one vu for the Fattest a 
infpored ‘ yates the mules are delivered to me. est Mule, to be determined by dis 

March 20, ¥ 





F. E. ELDRED. 
The Young Bashaw Stallion 
ISLAND JACKSON, 
WILL STAND for mares the com'“g season, at the Springbrook Farm, adjotnih a 
land county, Mich, commencing A reat Angaet Bist, at Hike Po cea 1 a Farmington, Oak 
° an son? 

Is Blood Bay, 154¢ hands high, foaled July 5, 1855, Sire, J A = 

Andrew Sackeae: ‘was y Youn Gh, fooled dam, Wh yo) Jackson by Andrew Jackson founder. 





dam, Be 
y-not by Imp. Messenger, Young Bashaw by the Imp. Tri- 
litan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. » 
polly OF GREGORY Agent *. E, ELDRED, Detroit. 








sh gee he ate 




















